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OUR JUNE COLOR PLATE, 


which will accompany the Bazar tssued June 3, illustrates a 
late and dainty Paris walking costume of salmon-pink flow- 
The design is one that combines simplicity 
of making with fashionable outline and draping, and is 
equally effective for driving, walking, or any half-formal 
The shirred sleeves and shaped bodice flounces 


ered organdie 


Ju nection 
add to the picturesque effect of the costume, and present no 
difficulties to the most inexperienced dressmaker 





The special cut paper pattern designs, which have proved 
to be 80 popular a feature with our readers Guring the past 
year, have been resumed for the season. 

These patterns, which are most carefully prepared by an 
expert cutter, are designed to bring within the reach of our 
readers, at a moderate cost, well-cut costumes of the latest and 
most select Paris designs The patterns. are made in one 
An order coupon with prices and fur- 
ther detaila will be found on page 445. 


standard size only 








VER the signature of Maude Adams a New York 
paper gives an account of the new Juliet’s sen 
sations at the time of her recent first appear- 
ance in the rdle. It only goes to prove what 

the Bazar bas said about the way in which the New York 
critics are regarded by the dramatic profession. A New 
York first night is an experience to be approached, from 
the other side of the foot-lights, with fear and trembling. 
**We actors and actresses,” says Miss Adams, “are al- 
ways terribly afraid of a first-night audience in New 
York.” And again she speaks of “‘ that terrible nervous- 
ness which is inseparable from a New York first night.” 

A few hours before the time for the performance her 
nerves drove*her into taking an automobile for a fast and 
furious ride in the Park. Anything drawn by horses 
was too slow for her mood. The flowers and telegrams 
and letters piled in her dressing-room appalled her. The 
thought of the calm waiting critics made her tongue cleave 
to the roof of her mouth. 

Some of these critics justified her dread of them. The 
Shaksperean scholars claim that Miss Adams has broken 
the traditions of the part. Certainly the traditions were 
shelved in the preparations for this production, but, from 
what Miss Adams herself says, it seems quite probable that 
Manager Charles Frohman had a hand in tucking them 
away. When it came to rehearsing, he said to his com- 
pany: 

‘The North and the South bad a war, and a girl of 
the South fell in love with an officer from the North. 
There were all manner of obstacles to their love, but they 
triumphed over them. Now let us play ‘Romeo and Ja- 
liet’ as we would play a story like that.” 

The fact that this was the way Miss Adams and the 
rest did play it has sorely troubled the people who hold 
by the traditions. But the public is delighted, and even 
most of the critics are ‘uncommon gentle."”” One of them, 
in enlarging on the youthfulness of Miss Adams’s imper- 
sonation, points to the age of other Juliets. Patti was 
forty-eight when she took the réle; Melba and Sembrich 
were forty; Margaret Mather, thirty-five; Mrs. Potter, 
thirty-eight; and Julia Marlowe, thirty. 


T= picturesque quality is never over-accentuated about 

our New York pavements, and the very little which we 
do possess has only been added of late years, and then by 
street-venders, They have multiplied, though slowly, 
within the past ten years, the latest addition to their ranks, 
so far as numbers are concerned, being found among the 
venders of flowers—boys, for the most part, seldom or nev- 
er girls, and only women when they are old, and sit in the 
sheltered corner of some doorway. When Fifth Avenue is 
crowded these boys ply their trade, their hands and their 
boxes full of the blossoms in seasou. They are a study 
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in themselves, these venders. Now and then one is to be 
seen who extends his roses and opens his brown eyes in 
supplication with an air which would make his fortune 
as a cavalier on any stage. And the flowers that are sold 
are often as satisfactory as those found in many of the 
smaller shops — with one great difference: the violets 
are sprinkled with an extract. Inside the house these 
violets lose all suggestion of that delicate perfume which 
had won us in the street, reminding us of woods and 
shaded places where they grew. The flavor of the ex- 
tract alone remains. The shock to the purchaser who 
lias come in with a bunch for a friend is severe. To 
desecrate flowers seems to him very like tampering with 
the innocence of a child. 


HE Bradley Martins have said good-by, and gone to 

England. They have been doing this for the last 
twenty years, but it is a very different matter now. It is 
not for the summer or the shooting season this time. It 
is for years or forever, and society has sighed as it has 
said farewell to its two right royal entertainers. Restric- 
tion of immigration may be an excellent thing, but re- 
striction of emigration would appeal to society more in 
such a case as this. There has been a semi-funereal so- 
lemuity about the leave-taking. The papers have publish- 
ed biographical accounts of the dear about-to-be depart- 
ed which would have suggested obituary notices if it had 
not been for our unconquerable American fondness for 
taking ourselves with a chuckle. 

England does not share this propensity. No one will 
joke about Mrs. Bradley Martin's superb entertainments 
when she gives them in ber new London house. Our 
British cousins are respecters of persons, even if we are 
not. But our jokes on these occasions are really only 
flippancy having its fling, and under the surface we have 
a good honest talent for friendliness. The Bradley Mar- 
tins take plenty of good wishes with them to their new 
home, where greatness, in the shape of hyphen, has al- 
ready been thrust upon them, Englishmen having re- 
christened them the Bradley- Martins. 


RS. HERMANN OELRICHS, or her contractor, has 

been compelled to build a high fence around the 
villa which is being erected for her at Newport. Mrs. 
Oelrichs was at first accused of that not uncommon form 
of mania, the building of ‘a spite fence.” She was sus 
pected of harboring a deep resentment against her neigh- 
bor, Mr. George Parkman, because he would not sell his 
place to her. Even the advocates of the spite theory, 
however, could not explain why the fence was carried 


around the entire grounds. It could not be that Mrs. ” 


Oelrichs had a spite against ‘the whole world. Apparent- 
ly she had no spite against anybody, although she had 
been given a good deal of excuse. It seems that the 
Huns and Vandals, in the guise of excursion hordes, had 
taken to swooping down upon the defenceless villa and 
carrying off tiles and other little souvenirs of their New- 
port trip. In order to retain enough material for the 
completion of the villa, the contractor decided to fence it 
in, and the excursionists have therefore ruefully resorted 
to picking up the pebbles by the sea-shore in lieu of Mrs. 
Oelrichs’s tiles. Ne 


HE Peace Jubilee which Washington is planning, at 

this writing, to celebrate May 23 and 24, comes on the 
thirty-fourth anniversary of another celebration of peace. 
In spite of the years which have passed sinée then, the 
mere thought of those two May days in 1865-is more 
thrilling even now thau is the actual presence of this 
later event. Peace was infinitely more welcome then 
than now, but the memories with which it was attended 
were too awful to admit of its being very joyous. 
Whereas several hundreds of men have laid down their 
lives during the Spanish war, thousands and hundreds of 
thousands were sacrificed before that final peace was 
bought in 1865. Then, too, when the armies of the Po- 
tomac, of Tennessee, and of Georgia marched along Penn- 
sylvania Avenue in front of the White House, the greatest 
of their comrades, President Lincoln himself, who had 
toiled and agonized as they had, was not there to wel- 
come them. Since the joy of peace could not be his, it 
was a chastened joy for them. The Peace Jubilee of 
1899 is full of hurrahs and banquets and excursion trains 
and half-rate tickets. For this, as well as for the end of 
war with Spain, the nation is duly jubilant. As for 
peace, we learned the height and the depth of its mean- 
ing thirty-four years ago, and we have not yet forgotten. 


AN old custom which has not survived in many modern 

churches is the buying and selling outright of pews. 
The church pew was once acquired definitely, just as one 
would buy a cemetery lot. It became one of the assets cf 
the property-holder, and sometimes so increased in value 
as to prove a good investment financially, aside from any 
spiritual gains which may have accrued from its occupa- 
tion. The custom survives in old Trinity Church at New- 
port, where Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt presented to his 
daughter, Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney, a deed to a pew as 
an Easter gift. Mr. William K. Vanderbilt has also given 
a pew to his son, who recently married Miss Fair. 


FLIGHT of doves assisted at the launching of the new 

floating hospital for the St. John’s Guild. Last year, 
when the W.C.T.U. protested so earnestly against the 
use of wine in christening the battle-ship Kentucky, some 
one suggested that the Japanese method be adopted. The 
Japanese consul at New York repeated this suggestion to 
the sponsors of the vew hospital-ship, and the idea was 
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carried out. The boat is a gift to the guild from Mrs. 
Helen C. Juilliard, and was named after the donor. As 
it slid down the ways, Miss Catherine Dodge released a 
flock of pigeons from a flower-covered cage at the bow, 
saying as she did so, “I christen thee the Helen C. Juil- 
liard.” The pigeons, which were carriers, circled around 
the ship for a moment as it settled in the water, then flew 
to their cote on the receiving-ship Vermont, carrying with 
them a message announcing the christening. The fifteen 
hundred persons who were present by invitation at the 
ceremony were enthusiastic over the new departure. 


IVORCES in England, it is said, are increasing even 
more rapidly than among us. According to’a let- 
ter published in the Herald, there are 720 petitions for ab- 
solute divorce, against the 633 of last year—the husbands’ 
petitions being twice the number of those of the wives. 
One interesting fact, however, is proved—that actors and 
actresses, who have long and unjustly borne the brunt of 
adverse public judgments, are now proved not to be the 
most frequent applicants for conjugal liberty. Actors, 
musicians, and sailors, in fact, send in the fewest petitions, 
numbering ouly two and eight-tenths per cent. of the 
whole number. Publicans and hotel-keepers come next; 
then engineers, architects, and professional men. The 
shopkeeper class comes highest on the list, its petitions be- 
ing six and two-tenths percent. of the wholenumber. The 
temptation to generalize and argue convincing proofs in 
support of special prejudices and theories becomes almost 
irresistible. But of one thing, however, we may, without 
argument rest assured—people who are most talked about 
must bear the penalty of having their sins, as well as their 
virtues, paraded and exaggerated. We do not hear as often 
about the domestic infelicities and divorces of the shopkeep- 
er simply because the public is less interested in his affairs. 
In forming our adverse judgments of men and women of 
the world, then, these things ought not to be forgotten. 


N experiment has lately been tried in one of the public 

schools of Milwaukee, and by its opponents pro- 
nounced a failure. The aim of its originator, Mr. R. J. 
O'Hanlon, was this—to introduce into the school life of the 
child a form of training which would equip him for the 
duties of citizenship on his entrance into the world of 
grown-up men and women. A form of government was 
therefore introduced into the school, which was modelled 
upon that existing in the city of Milwaukee itself. A 
mayor was appointed, aldermen were elected, a constitu- 
tion adopted. There were judges, policemen, comptroll- 
ers, and no end of other officers. The best principles of 
the best governed were laid down, and the boys and girls 
—there were no distinctions of sex—were set about gov- 
erning themselves. But the amount of chaos and corrup 
tion that ensued brought protests from the parents, and 
even the scholars themselves. Studies were neglected, 
and bribes given and taken. Instead of a lesson of self- 
government being acquired, all the evils of the most cor- 
rupt form of municipal goveroment were practised. Mr. 
O'Hanlon, not discouraged, says that only the prejudices 
of a community were against him; that, given a longer 
time, his system would have proved itself. ‘It is the 
height of absurdity,” he says, “to make the school an 
autocracy, and to substitute amexterna! conscience for the 
right of self-control.” with votes bought and sold for 
peanuts and pennies, nts cried halt—time enough 
to learn how fovernment might be when 
necessity for action confronted him! Still, it would have 
been interesting to. know Whether Mr. O’ Hanlon was right, 
and whether a longer trial would have proved a real suc- 
cess, demonstrating beyond question that, even among chil- 
dren, the principle of self-government has in it all the 
elements for bringing about the eradication of those evils 
which at first seem always to be engendered by it. 






MAY an impecunious New-Yorker has, within the 

past few years, enjoyed strange emotions connected 
with estimates put upon his property by tax commission. 
ers and assessors. A letter in his morning mail—or in her 
morning mail, for the matter of that, because the impecu 
nious woman suffers with the impecunious man in this 
particular—a letter in the morning mail, then, will an- 
nounce to its recipient the fact that his or her property 
has been valued at twenty, thirty, forty thousand dollars, 
and that unless this amount is sworn off within a given 
time, proceedings in law will be taken to claim taxes on 
that amount due the city. Sometimes the impecunious 
woman laughs and pays no heed. Even in her dreams 
she never pictured twenty thousand to herself. There 
was one who laughed and did nothing else—a woman so 
poor that she made toys for children, which the charita- 
ble few bought of her, giving her clothes, besides, and 
other gifts, to help her along. She never thought of 
* swearing off,” thinking perhaps it was all a huge mis- 
take or a joke. And now there is a judgment out against 
her for the taxes on this imaginary property, and though 
her friends have gone to the office to explain that she had 
nothing to be seized, unless perhaps an old dress or two, 
nothing can ever wipe that judgment away. If ever she 
has a windfall, the city can take it from her. Another 
woman, earning her own living, and possessing no money 
which she did not work for, except the interest. on three 
thousand dollars, was assessed for twenty thousand. 
That twenty thousand dollars was sworn off, but on the 
three thousand dollars, her sole capital, she must pay in 
taxes some two and a quarter per cent.—the investment 
only yields ber four. Many and many a rich man in 
town does not pay more, nor indeed as much. Certainly 
“ something is rotten in the state of Denmark.” 
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OMEN AND MEN.—DANCING 
CHILDREN. 


I saw, the other evenirg, in a crowded city 
street, a group, such as is often to be seen, but whose 
sight is always suggestive of both hopeful and anxious 
thoughts. A hand-organ and tambourine were playing 
by the sidewalk, and on the pavement there were dan- 
cing, in an apparent ecstasy of delight, five little bare- 
headed girls, the oldest haidly seven, and the youngest 
certainly not more than four, Without being visibly 
ragged, Uney were yet very poorly dressed ; but they looked 
fairly healthy, and were so varied in complexion that it 
was difficult to assign them outright, whether to Irish, to 
Italian, or to French-Canadian parentage. All, however, 
were alike in the vivacity and ease with which they danced, 
the perfect time they kept, and the perfect command of 
their supple limbs. There were few lookers-on, and they 
were evidently dancing wholly for their own pleasure, 
without reference to subsequent pennies. Sometimes 
they danced singly, sometimes united in couples, and the 
whole spectacle seemed as much a part of nature as the 
soaring of butterflies in the air or the circling of water- 
beetles on the surface of a stream. It suggested many 
thoughts—of the natural outburst of joy in every human 
breast, of the flexibility of the human frame, of the nat- 
ural gifts of the human ear, of the compensations brought 
to the human heart by city life for those who have per- 
haps never seen the country. For the first time I un- 
derstood the experience of a friend of mine, who took 
three or four such children to a beautiful rural home, 
where they implored her with tears, the next day, to let 
them go back to the city, so that they could sit on the 
door-steps and see the passing. 

I am assured, by those who know, that probably none 
of these children had ever received a lesson in dancing, 
except by following the street musicians and seeing older 
girls dance. Perhaps such freedom and abandon could 
never have come from a teacher, among the restraints of 
a hall and the oppressive proprieties of dress. Yet 
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nature, it would scem, accompanies such young creatures 
for a certain s , and then leaves them to the slower 
processes of art. Thus children in the Sandwich Islands, 
it is said, learn to swim before they can walk; and in 
our seaport towns one may see urchins of five handling 
a small sail-boat with ease and safety. Yet these same 
dancing children will in maturer years seek instruction in 
the art; and a young friend of mine, who had a class of 
poor girls in the humblest regions of New York told me 
that she despaired of holding them to regular attendance, 
until it occurred to her to add also a dancing-school, after 
which they never failed. To the questions whether this 
instruction might not prove a source of moral danger my 
young friend unhesitatingly replied, ‘‘ By no means, since 
they will dance, at any rate, and all that I can teach them 
is to do it in a graceful and refined mavner instead of 
rudely.” The thirst for amusement, the love of sweet 
saend and swift motion—these are as much a part of our 
nature as the love of parents or children or friends. I am 
grateful to the wandering musician who amid the grime 
and demoralization of the street provides moments of 
pleasure for the street's children. 

When, in the Scotch kirk, the authorities were ques- 
tioning the peasant girl about her dancing, and asked ber 
of what she thought when engaged in that delight, and 
she answered, ‘‘ Oh, naething ill, sir,” the chief inquisitor 
answered, with an unwonted burst of charity, ‘‘ Then, 
Jeanie, lass, aye dance!” I remember reading, years ago, 
in Mrs. Howe’s Voyage to Cuba, her reprobation, at first 
sight, of the dancing in a saloon into which they looked, 
upon which Theodore Parker pointed out to ber that the 
dancing was, on the whole, the least degraded part of these 
people’s lives. Being so early a tendency of yet un- 
spoiled childhood, it cannot be in itself a lower but a 
higher impulse, the safe outlet of the innate impulse to 
joy. These children whom I saw upon the pavement 

ad — low homes, brutal parents, a hundred influ- 
ences to degrade against one to elevate, and yet they 
danced, and were perfectly happy while dancing. Could 
we but devise some way of prolonging that happy period, 
or even of alternating it with cure and toil, as the bird 
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alternates singing with the feeding of her young, we 
should be wiser,and perhaps somewhat better, than we 
are now. 

Even in our children’s asylums, and even in those also 
called iomes, how far we ure very often from all that is 
simple and genuine in dealing with the young. I have 
myself seen a roomful of little black children, natural 
the creatures of joy, but compressed as with iron bonds 
by the rule that they should put away their toys on. Fri- 
day afternoon and sit all Saturday without amusement, 
as a preparation for Sunday. I have heard of similar in- 
stitutions where every child forfeited his or her name on 
entering the doors, und instead of this wore simply a tag 
with a number, and was addressed by that number only. 
What ties could be felt, what human sympathy could be 
recognized, by a boy or girl thus reared—to be known by 
one’s custodians, or even by one’s playmates, no longer 
as Jane or Charlie, but as number eight or number thirty- 
two? ‘ Who is there,” said the high-minded old heathen 
Epictetus, the slave, ‘‘ whom the presence of children 
does not invite to talk with them, to laugh with them, to 
love them?” Yet one can hardly feel this kind of invita- 
tion who knows children, as we know car-conductors, 
~~ by a badge and a number. 

e must never forget that, as the Spanish proverb says, 
**an ounce of mother is worth a pound of clergy.” Jean 
Paul Richter says that as we go on in life every successive 
influence affects us less and Jess, so that the man who has 
sailed round the globe is less influenced by all the nations 
he has seen than by his nurse. Over the greater part of 
the earth’s surface the foremost figures in all temples are 
the Mother and Child. Christian and Buddhist nations, 
numbering together two-thirds of the world's population, 
unite in this;worship. Every child dancing on the pave- 
ment inherited at least life from a mother, and there are 
very few who have not known, even for a moment, a 
mother’s kiss. The humblest career open to humanity 
which unites these two blessings, life and love, may be 
said at least to have begun in joy, whatever the unknown 
future may bring forth. 

Tuomas WENTWORTH HieGrnson. 
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IIE Salons! Varnishing day is not at all chic ; 
something like a Neuilly fair or a Fourth of July. 
Now that everybody appears there, nobody does. 
Two years ago one saw Sarah Bernhardt in the 
morning. Last year there was still the Sar Pela- 
dan and the Princesse, his wife. Yesterday Coquelin 
seemed to be the only faithful celebrity left, and he looked 
lonely. There is no use in longer trying to disguise from 
one’s self the melancholy fact that the Vernissages have 
now gone to join the noble army of traditions, to disport 
themselves with such shades as those of the old Café of 
the Black Cat, for instance, or of Tortoni’s glacier. I re- 
member how when Tortoni's went to pieces some one said 
he was perfectly certain that if he went down to its old 
site on the boulevard, almost any day about four o'clock, 
he shoul: find Aurélien Scholl and some of the otber ha- 
bitués still there, standing like caryatides without a balcony. 
That delightful phrase has haunted my memory ever since 
as an effective check against too much lamenting tra- 
ditions. Better than to be a caryatid or anything in stone 
it is to’pass on with the procession, and not regret var- 
nishing days 
Of course, with the thirty-three thousand people who 
went to this one, there were a great many nice ones among 
the number, after all. We saw the Thaulow’s, Madame 
Thaulow extremely handsome in a dress of blue embroid- 
ered crépe de Chine; Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Lord Weeks, 
breakfasting with Mr. and Mrs. Henry Loomis Nelson; the 
Ridgeway Knights, father and son; Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
van der Weyden, Miss Fairchild, Mr. and Mrs. O. E. Bod- 
ington, Mrs. Paul Bartlett—a sprinkling of people we 
knew. ‘The restaurant of the present Salons is a charm 
ing place in which to breakfast, a sort of garden separa- 
ting the old Salon from the new, filled with litle green 
tables, and hung with billowy canvas awnings with broad 
cool green borders. 


DMIRABLE Salons I call the two picture shows of 

this year, with numberless things that one goes back 
to agaiu aud again and keeps in the memory as a posses- 
sion. What a change 
has come over land- 
scape-painting in the 
last year! Talking the 
other day with a mem- 
ber of the Beaux-Arts, 
who is at the head of 
one of the art palaces of 
the exposition, he told 
me how Guizot, in or- 
dering for himself from 
Rousseau a view of the 
Chateau de _ Broglie, 
where he had spent 
some time with his wife 
who had died, asked 
the painter to make it 
“of a sad and grave 
character, in harmony 
with his feelings.” In 
those days landscape- 
painting was literary, 
and, as a matter of fact, 
it is seldom nowadays 
that a literary man of 
great breadth does not 
find a literary interest 
in a great landscape. 
Puvis’s “ Summer” was 
called a ‘social evan- 
gel,” by de Vogiié; ‘* Les Demoiselles du bord de la Seine,” 
by Courbet, Prudhon found ‘“‘a romance of the contem- 
porary woman.” Painters think they copy. In reality 
they trauspose and iuterpret; and that is why, though 





nature is always the same, she seems different to us from 
generation to generation, from school to school. There 
fore one must believe sincere impressionists like Monet, 
Renoir, Sisley, Pissaro, Berthe Morissot. 

But, to my mind, the newer school, splendidly represent- 
ed in the Salons this year, is quite as interesting. Such 
men as Cazin, Besnard, Thaulow, Ménard, Cottet, Billotte, 
Helleu belong to it. They “ paint the moment,” but while 
the impressionists pure und simple break with all tradi- 
tions, the impressionism 
of these last is, as it 
were, directed by the 
masters, In any art it 
seems foolish not to prof- 
it by the experience of 
others, does it not? 


a 

INCE the longer one 

lives the more one 
feels that nature is God’s 
universal and greatest 
gift to man, nothing can 
be more interesting, I 
think, than the way in 
which painters have 
tried to reveal it to us. 
The old Dutch masters 
painted after nature, but 
took so little pains to try 
to ‘‘ render the moment” 
that they often put in 
the sunshine in the stu- 
dio, after the picture 
was done. The people 
went in, too, in the same 
way. Poussain and 
Claude Lorrain painted 
after nature, but com- 
bined a series of observa- 
tions, and with a lot of 
sketches made a com- 
posed picture, which generally had in it some sort of lit- 
erary or historic idea. 

Then Corot painted the moment, but only one moment. 
Do you remember that rare bit of word-painting about 
his pictures? ‘‘It is twilight always for the dancing 
nymphs whom Corot set free among the silver poplars of 
Frauce. In eternal twilight they move, those frail di- 
aphanous figures, whose tremulous white feet seem not to 
touch the dew-drenched grass they tread on.” He was 
the father of modern impressionism, and Monet, for in- 
stance, became so fascinated by it that his pictures are 
really a series of instantaneous mental photographs. With 
his name comes up instinctively the lovely series of im- 
pressions of the cathedral at Rouen at every hour of the 
day. More exactly defined than that even—of every quar- 
ter of an hour of the day. They give us a quick, intense, 
artistic pleasure, the flash of surprise in seeing how a 
mind has felt those harmonies of light, color, form, and 
has been able objectively to reflect them back to us. 





HE “new” painters of landscape, such as Cazin, Bes- 

nard, Ménard, inherit not only from the Monets and 
Sisleys, but from the Peruginos, Raphaels, and Claude 
Lorrains. They paint the moment; everything in their 
pictures accords as with Monet. even the personages. 
They feel the natural harmonies like Perugino or Claude 
Lorrain, but instead of making ‘‘ composed landscapes,” 
they try to express all their impressions and emotions by 
a combination of plastic construction and harmony of 
color. Cazin’s Salon exhibit is particularly fine. Then 
he has a whole room full of drawings, his ‘‘ note-book,” 
which lets us into his way of observing and working. 
The Besnards of this year are some of the most lovely 


things I have ever seen anywhere—decorated panels and 
so on for ceilings and over doors. He uses an infinite 
delicacy of color and light and harmony to express such 
abstract conceptions as *‘ Thought,” “ Reverie,” *‘ Ideas,” 
“Day.” The tones are as cool and pure, as they should 
be in decoration, and yet deep and brilliant. One cannot 
describe beauty. These are the embodiment of it. 

Ménard is no less satisfying in another way. He gets a 
wonderful iridescence into his canvases, to begin with, 
from his method of preparing them. Every picture he 
begins, a year before it is to be painted, by putting a first 
coat of paint on the canvas. This sinks in, and gives that 
depth of background which is such a characteristic of Mé- 
nard. There is a sublimity about this antique landscape; 
the sky, the ‘‘moment,” the old temple, the exquisite 
coloring of the soil. It is fine and satisfying impression- 
ism, aud one has only to look at this Ménard and compare 
it with Claude Lorrain to see the difference between an 
old and a new French ‘* paysagiste.” 


HE *‘ Concarneau school,” which is coming to be talked 

about, as was the Barbizon school of the old days, is 
distinguished of course by Cottet, who has eight pictures 
from the island of Quessant; Simon has two of the best 
things in the Salon, « great group of ** Portraits d’amis,” 
the kind of thing Diderot would have delighted in, a 
splendid piece of composition and painting, delightful in 
color. Dagnan has the portrait of the ‘ Epatants,” the 
girl in black tulle in a yellow satin chair, much more ef 
fective and beautiful in a larger room. Aman-Jean has 
delightful portraits in his usual manner, and Jacque 
Blanche has excellent portraits. Douglas Robinson has 
a fine exhibition, a nude that is remarkable; Edwin Lord 
Weeks has a November afternoon in Persia, full of soft 
purple light and dreamy color; Melchers and Walter Gay 
have fine exhibits. 


INCE Paris's two specialties are l'art and la mode, here 

are three pretty models sketched by Mile. Seé at the 
Vernissage déjeuner. 
The first is a gown 
in pale blue supple 
taffeta, trimmed with 
a crossed fichu of 
tulle point d’esprit 
bordered by little 
roses interlaced by 
tiny black velvet rib- 
bon. The revers are 
on the corsage itself. 
The sleeves are of 
pale blue mousseline 
de soie, slightly shirr- 
ed. Toque bolero, 
trimmed with long 
plumes held in the 
centre by a chou of 
mousseline de soie. 

The second gown is 
of dark blue nuns’ 
veiling, made _prin- 
cesse, to cross and 
fasten on the right 
side. Vest of white 
faille, embroidered in 
dots. Revers and 
lower half of sleeves 
of guipure. 

The third dress, of 
cherry foulard printed with dainty designs in black, is 
made over a corsage and sleeves of guipure trimmed with 
black velvet ribbon. Hat of straw covered with little 
ruches of tulle, and trimmed with coques of black velvet. 

KATHARINE DE FOREST. 





























NEW YORK FASHIONS 











T is generally supposed that the winter season in New 
York is, so to speak, the season. There is, of course, 
the spring season after Easter when the fashionable 
folk who stop in town have a very pleasant time, but 
when the entertainments are more or less informal, 
This is the time for the weddings; New York is very gay 
in appearance; there are a lot of new clothes every where; 
but, all the same, it is not the social season of the year. 
In summer there is a succession, so to speak, of social 
seasons following one another in line. August at New- 
port, and the autumn at Lenox are the gayest, and at both 
places superb dances are given as well as many enter- 
tainments unique not only for their magnificence, but also 
for some original feature. At the Newport season the 
débutantes are introduced; an introduction to society at 
Lenox during the autumn season is not considered suf- 
ficient, and the débutante must needs make her formal 
début in New York later on. Besides Newport and Lenox 
there are the Watering-places, where, of course, the sum- 
mer season means a great deal. Under the head of water- 
ing-places come Bar Harbor, Saratoga, and Narragansett 
Pier; Bar Harbor leading, as being a rather smarter place, 
in so far that cottage life there has now gone ahead of 
hotel lift 

In order to go satisfactorily through a summer season 
it is necessary to provide a most elaborate wardrobe—one 
that has not done duty elsewhere. The time was, and 
not so long ago, when the winter ball gowns, freshened 
up by new trimmings, were considered quite smart enough 
for the summer campaign. They are now entirely out of 
the question, a different material being supposed to be 
correct 


SI 


MMER DINNER GOWNS. 


NTERTAINING in summer, with the exception of at 
Newport, is not conducted on so elaborate a scale as 

in winter; but, as has been said, it is necessary to provide 
& very smart outfit. Dinners and dances are the most 
formal of all the entertainments, and in order to be prop- 
erly gowned one must have quite a number of dinner and 
ball gowns. Even at the quietest of country places peo- 
ple now dress for dinner in the evening; consequently low 
necked gowns must be included in the summer wardrobe. 
Some of the smartest gowns made up recently for New- 
port and Bar Harbor are most exquisite in design and 
material. White and black are the smartest colors this 
year for evening wear—particularly white—the white lace 
gowns being the most popular. An exquisite white lace 
gown just finished has an under-skirt of white chiffon 
with four pleated ruffles of chiffon, each ruffle finished 
with a ruching of chiffon. Over this falls a tight-fitting 
over skirt of guipure lace. The body of the waist is plain, 
tight-fitting at the back, with some little fulness in front, 
the fulness drawn up on the left shoulder and fastened 
with a bow of lace. The sleeves are very small puffs, 
but there is an extra pair of lace sleeves if the gown is 
worn for a dinner instead of a dance. These lace sleeves, 
by-the-way, can be bought réady made, and are exquisite 
in design and cut. They fit-closely to the arm and ex- 
tend way down over the hand as far as the knuckles, giv- 


HIRT-WAISTS. 

Tue first shirt-waist is of, plain white lawn, 
trimmed with beading carried down each front in 
three lines one inch apart. The box pleat is trimmed 

with two rows of beading, as are also the cuffs, and one 
row is carried down the centre of the back. - Figs. 17 and 
18 give the pattern for the stock-collar, to which is added 






SHIRT-WAIST TRIMMED WITH BEADING. 
For pattern see No, IL. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


the tie sewed to the collar on the right side, and sewed to 
the left only at the corners, leaving an open slit in the 
middle, through which the left-side tie may be passed. 
The two ends of the tie are each 18 inches long, and may 
be os toward the front to form a narrow bow if de- 
sirec 


rhe second shirt-waist is of striped lawn; cuffs and 


ing a little the effect of the old-fashioned mitts. Some of 
the models that have been brought over have even a place 
for the thumb; but this last fashion is decidedly extreme 
and has not as yet proved popular. The waist of the 
gown in question is finished only with a bias band of lace, 
giving the effect of a princesse gown. It is very effective 
and, needless to say, extremely expensive. 


NOTHER smart dinner gown has the skirt of lace, 
the waist of mousseline de soie. The lace is in the 
circular shape, and’is worn over a skirt of white chiffon. 
Under the chiffon skirt is a silk skirt, or petticoat of white 
taffeta, with a circular flounce, and this helps to hold out 
the chiffon and lace. The body of the waist is made en- 
tirely of chiffon in folds that cross each other from left to 
right, giving the effect of a piece of the material draped 
around the figure. The sleeves consist simply of a band 
of black velvet across the shoulders, finished with a black 
rosette at both back and front; then below the band, 
but leaving the top of the sleeve open, is a long sleeve of 
the white chiffon, so full that it wrinkles on the arm like 
the mousquetaire gloves. 


TILL another white lace gown that is very odd is made 

of a fighred net, and down the front is a straight band 
of cut-work in stole effect. It covers the whole of the 
waist, tapers in at the belt, and then broadens out until it 
covers the front breadth like a panel. The same design 
is repeated at the back. This gown has been copied in 
black and white, and is rather striking in the sharp con- 
trast, but still very smart. 


O™= of the most popular, and at the same time one of 
the smartest, gowns of the season is made of embroid- 
ered black taffeta and black net. The skirt has a front 
breadth and a band, or rather a flounce, around the bot- 
tom of the skirt, circular in shape, made of dotted taffeta, 
each dot covered with jet. - The rest of the skirt is made 
of black lace net. It is made up over a white silk skirt, 
with, of course, a second skirt of black’ net between, for 
it would be rather harsh to put the lace directly against 
the silk. The body of the waist is tight-fitting, and has 
a vest of the embroidered taffeta. There is, too, a piece 
of the embroidered taffeta in the middle of the back. 
The sleeves are puffs of the net with other tight-fitting 
unlined sleeves of the lace. There is no color whatever 
about this gown, except a bunch of orchids on the left 
shoulder. 


‘ie princesse effect in evening gowns is very noticea- 
ble. One smart gown of black point d'esprit is cut in 
this way. It would seem almost impossible to make a 
gown of so thin a material in this fashion, but it is put 
over a fitted lining, the lining itself cut in princesse shape. 
It has no trimming, but is cut so that it flares around the 
foot. The body of the waist has a band put like a deep 
— around the shoulders. This iscut square, but a very 
ow square, back and front, below this piece being a 
ruffle of the point d’esprit. The sleeves are tight-fitting, 
and extend far down over the hand. The gown is abso- 





lutely simple in design, but requires most careful mak- 
ing, and is a very attractive model to copy. 


ANOTHER princesse gown is made with an under-skirt 
of black taffeta, with an accordion-pleated flounce 
reaching half-way up the skirt. Over this is a fitted 
princesse gown, or what we used to call a polonaise, of 
white lace eut in points. The sleeves and over-skirt are 
all in one, and there is not a seam visible. Across the 
front of the waist is draped black taffeta of the very soft 
finish. This starts from the right shoulder, is drawn 
across and then up, and is finished in a rosette. This also 
is severely plain, and requires a beautiful figure, but is 
very attractive when it is made well. 
SIMPLE EVENING GOWNS. 
OR women who wear low gowns in the evening, but 
who do not go to the more fashionable watering- 
places, there are a great many dainty little dinner gowns 
made of flowered muslins. Muslins are so cheap now 
that the material in itself does not cost much. The best 
plan is to have a very well-fitted long-trained skirt of 
black or white silk, with a full ruffle or flounce. Then 
there should be a waist cut low and without sleeves, also 
fitting to perfection. With one such lining it is possible 
to have several muslin gowns for a very little money. 
An attractive gown just turned out—the cost of which 
was absurdly small—was of black muslin, with large pink 
and yellow flowers. The skirt was in circular shape, with 
ust a very little ruching at the very edge of the hem. 
he body of the waist was in baby style, full and gath- 
ered in around the shoulders. There was a ruffle in 
front; the back perfectly plain, finished only by a little 
ruching like that around the skirt. In front this ruffle 
was in V shape, like a bertha, and was trimmed with 
Valenciennes lace. It extended over the shoulders, giving 
the effect of little caps over the one-puff sleeves. There 
was no belt to the gown, except the bias fold of muslin, 
making it look as though it were cut princesse. 

With the lining satisfactorily made (expensively made, 
if need be), it is possible to have these muslin gowns 
made in the house by a seamstress, if a good pattern is 
secured. Some muslins that are most effective can be 
bought as low as ten and fifteen cents a yard. The black 
gown just described was made of inexpensive material. 


NOTHER gown that was equally pretty, though per 

haps not quite so effective, was in lilac, with flowers 
of a deeper shade. It was made much on the same lines, 
although the front of the skirt was trimmed with lines of 
lace insertion, being let in on either side of the front 
breadth. Still another gown was made with the tunic 
effect, and had fronts trimmed with lace. 


OTTED muslin is in fashion this year for evening 
gowns, but the better qualities are expensive, some 
houses asking as muchas a dollar and a dollar and a half 
a yard, and this certainly seems too much to pay for a 
material that has nothing in itself to warrant the expense, 
and is merely « passing fashion. 








sleeves are sewed in with a little beading, and the same 
beading may be carried down the back seam. The stock- 
collar is finished with a sailor tie. Cut the shirt-waist 
from Figs. 14 to 18, making Figs. 14 and 15 the length 
desired; gather the fronts at the shoulder seams, and the 
neck between the *’s. Join the seams, gather the waist 
at the waist-line as far as the *’s, and sew a strip of ma- 
terial under. Turn the right front back at the dotted line, 
and add the box-pleat cut from Fig.16. The 
sleeves are cut from Fig. 19, gathered between 
the *’s and at the wrist, and finished with the 
cuffs 10 inches wide and 4 inches deep. The 
turned-back cuffs are cut from Fig. 20, and the 
sleeves are sewed in with 40 to 40 of the waist. 


ASHMERE GOWNS FOR 
SUMMER VISITING. 


Sort lustrous cashmere is always 
attractive. No matter how varied the cloths 
or fancy dress materials of a season, one is 
sure to find cashmere occupying a favorite 
place among them. Parisian dressmakers are realizing 
its value more than ever during the present tendency to 
clinging gowns, and are finding it especially effective 
for mid-season creations. Many charming effects are 
obtained in gowns of one color, especially in the pure 
white cashmeres or pale tones of mauve or violet, while 
others are combined with novel and striking effect with 
brilliant-toned foulards or elaborate lace garnitures and 
vari - colored embroideries. Two late cashmere gowns 
shown in the illustration on front page represent very re- 
cent Paris models that include such treatment of different- 
colored cashmere. The first is of soft gray cashmere, 
made in long princesse redingote form. The skirt of the 
draped over-dress opens in front, where long revers are 
faced with a brilliant cerise and blue mixture in foulard. 
The redingote and ruffle of the graceful skirt are outlined 
in heavy black Escurial lace. The bodice is absolutely 
plain in outline, but has full crushed bands of foulard 
attached at the shoulder seams and stretched securely to 
the waist-line, where they join the panel-like revers of the 
skirt under jet clasps. The hat is of light blue Neapoli- 
tan braided straw, with wired cerise tulle about the crown 
and a coiled gray eagle plume over the left side. 

The second costume is in pretty contrast to the first de- 
scribed. Here the princesse form of gown again obtains. 
The material is ivory cashmere combined with ¢ream gui- 
pure, and embroidered with old-rose flowers, intertwined 
with lovers’ knots of pastel-blue satin ribbon. The back 
of the gown is quite smooth, without a ripple of super- 
fluous fulness; but the front of the bodice is stretched 


and draped across the corsage, so as to preserve the out 
line of the figure without resoriing to darts. The yoke 
and upper siceves are of guipure over pale rose silk, 
which also forms the drop skirt. The latter has a wide 
flounce of guipure at the foot, over which the rounded 
redingote falls. Embroidery and ribbon bows festoon the 
skirt of this gown, the trimming scheme rising at left side 
to the hip, where it ends in a wide-looped ribbon bow, ap- 





STRIPED 
For pattern see No. I]. on patteru-sheet Supplement. 


LAWN SHIRT-WAIST. 


plied flat. The under-skirt of rose taffeta is bell-circular 
in shape—4. ¢.,cut strictly en forme, but flaring at the bot- 
tom to a width of three and three-quarter yards. The 
princesse redingote is fastened by invisible hooks under 
the left arm. The g~ 4 accompanying hat-is of pale 
yellow Italian straw, and is trimmed about the crown 
with blue mousseline de soie under cerise tulle. A rosette 














of these two fabrics and a large rhinestone buckle hold a 
long ivory-white plume in place at the left side of the 
front of the brim. This plume droops across the front of 
the brim to the right side, thereby adding to the aureole 
effect of the hat. 


RAVELLING GOWN AND 
CLOAK. 


GREEN-CHECKED light-weight woollen is used 
for this gown trimmed with buttons, belt and vest of 
plain green cloth. The braiding on vest and collar ma 
be plain rows of silver braiding, but with the pattern is 
also given an embroidery design in star effect. 

Cut the skirt in lining and material from Fig. 1, two 
pieces, allowing 3 inches of material for a hem, join the 
back seam, take the darts, and join lining and material in 
front. When x is laid on @ hooks and eyes are sewed 
into the left side all the way up; the * indicates the mid- 
die. of the front. Skirt and lining are then joined in the 
band. Sew in a taffeta balayeuse 5 inches deep. Cut the 
waist lining from Figs. 2, 5 to 7, two pieces of each, from 
Figs. 3 and 9 one piece of each, and from Fig. 4 one piece 
in the checked material. When the darts are taken in 
the lining and the vest is trimmed with braid, it is sewed 
to the lining, and the blouse cut from Fig. 4 is draped on 
the lining, fitting x on @, and turned under at the dotted 
line. The left side of the lining is covered with material, 
and the right side hooked over on this. The lining hooks 
in front. The material is stretched over the hack, and 
slit at the waist to give the needed spring. Join the seams, 





TRAVELLING CLOAK. 
For pattern see No. L. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


add the collar cut from Fig. 8 and made to hook behind, 
and sew in the sleeves cut from Fig. 64 of the same sheet. 

The cloak may be made of mohair: or heavier material. 
It is trimmed with rows of machine stitching and large 
mother-of-pearl buttons. Cut the cloak in material and 
lining, if this be desired, from Figs. 10 and 12, two pieces 
of each, from Fig. 11 one piece on the double, and in 
double material and canvas from Fig. 13 two pieces, ob- 
serving in Figs. 10 and 12 the ‘pieces turned down, and 
making them the lengtl desired. Sew in pockets, and 
when the fronts have been faced 3 inches deep sew in 
buttons and button-holes. Join back and front forms from 
22 to 23—material and lining separate:if the cloak be lined 
—guther the cape between the *’s, face the fronts, sew 
in buttons and button-holes, and join the shoulder seams 
and the side seams from 26 to 27, taking in the cape. The 
collar is sewed in last, and rolled along the dotted line, as 
are also the little revers of the cape. 


OWN TRIMMED IN RIBBON. 


A PRETTY and simple gown of nuns’ veiling 
has vest, epaulettes, collar, and belt of tucked 
white taffeta outlined by rows of narrow black 

ribbon sewed on partly plain and partly gathered. Cut 
the skirt from Figs. 56 and 57. The waist lining is cut 
from Figs. 2, 5, and 7 on the same sheet, and the outside 
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GOWN TRIMMED IN RIBBON. 
For pattern see No. VI. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


material from Figs. 37 and 38, adding the pieces turned 
down. In taffeta, crinoline, and lining cut from Figs. 
39, 40, and 41. When the blouse is laid in folds, fitting 
x on @, it is draped on the waist lining, the material is 
stretched over the back, and the seams are joined. The 
vest is sewed in, matching number and marks, and the 
collar is added. Cut the sleeves from Fig. 64 on the same 
sheet, and sew them in with the epaulettes taken into the 
seam. The skirt is trimmed with ribbons, as indicated in 
the illustration. 


HEMISETTES AND COLLARS. 


Ow the pattern sheet are illustrations and pat- 
terns for three chemisettes with collars and cra- 
vats, to be worn with tailor-made coats. They 

may be made of satin, taffeta, lawn, or piqué, with collars 
of the same material. In the stock-collar for the second 
chemisette the left-side tie is sewed to the collar, and the 
right-side tie fastened only at the corners, leaving an open 
slit in the middle, through which the other end may be 
passed. If the chemisettes be made in silk or satin, they 
must be made over a crinoline form and lined with silk. 


ATHING SUITS. 


PaTTEeRNs and illustrations of two new bathing 
suits are given on the pattern sheet. The skirts 
are made with a gored front and shirred in the 

back. They are of the same length as the knickerbock 
ers, and are trimmed to match the suits. 

Cut the plain suit from Figs. 97 and 100, two pieces of 
each, from Figs. 99 and 101 one piece of each on the 
double, and from Fig. 98 two pieces, adding to Fig. 97 
the piece turned down, observing the changing outline, 
and making the knickerbockers the length desired. Join 
the seams according to the numbers, gather the knicker- 
bockers at the knees, and put them on a band 1 inch deep 
and 18 inches wide, finishing them with a flounce 3 inches 
deep and 29 inches wide. Provide the front with a fly 
fastening; gather between the *'s, join the yoke, lined 
with muslin. The belt is lined and buttoned behind, and 
the sleeves gathered between the *’s are finished with a 
narrow band. The suit is trimmed with white braid. 

Cut the striped suit from Figs. 102 and 107, two pieces 
of each, from Fig. 105 one piece on the double, and from 
Fig. 104 two pieces, observing in Fig. 102 the outline of 
the front and making it the length desired. When the 
knickerbockers are sewed together, matching the num- 
bers, the front is provided with a fly fastening. Join the 
seams of the blouse, and covering the fastening in front, 
sew on a strip of embroidered lawn, sateen, or piqué. 
Collar and belt are of the same, as are also the bands fin- 
ishing the knickerbockers and the sleeves. An embroid- 
ery design is given for these. When the sleeves are gath- 
ered between the *’s and sewed into the blouse, which is 
also gathered between the *’s, knickerbockers and blouse 
are joined in a waistband, an inch deep and 28 to 30 
inches wide, and the joining is hidden by the embroid 
ered belt. 


437 
GEM FOR SUMMER WEAR. 


Since humanity, in every generation and in all 
meridians, loves to deck fteclt out with bits of 
color and light, it is fortunate when Fashion fixes 

her capricious favor, in the choice'of jewels that go well 
with diaphanous stuffs and summery tints, on anything 
so intrinsically worthy of admiration as the chrysoprase, 
which has a most decided beauty and individuality of its 
own. And this she has done, not by dropping other fa- 
vorites, but by admitting this one’ to the royal company 
of the rest. 

Merely a chalcedony, yet its hay at and immemorial 
use lend it a value that has to be added to its real and 
striking charm. Although not comparing in price with 
diamond or ruby, it is not by any means a cheap stone, a 
good specimen fit for setting in a finger-ring the size of 
the ordinary seal-ring being worth ‘one hundred dollars; 
and when it is engraved with arms or crest or legend or 
other device, or merely with initials, it is of still more 
price, and even of more beauty, as the broken surface 
gives more shades and lus:res. In color the chrysoprase 
is a pure apple green, with a singular milky light behind 
the green, like that in shallow sea-water; sometimes it is 
of a yellowish-green, as the chrysoprase of the ancients is 
supposed to have been, although there is some uncertainty 
concerning the qualities of that stone. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the modern chrysoprase is green with brownish-yel- 
low lights. But, of whatever varying shade of green and 
yellow, it is always brilliant, with a fruity lustre like that 
half hidden ina bright green grape. Let the tint be what 
it may, if ore wishes to preserve it, the jewel should not 
be exposed to any undue heat, and when not in use should 
be kept in a cool or even a damp place, and wrapped 
away from the atmosphere. The stone is somewhat rare; 
it is found most frequently in Silesia, where the Emperor 
Frederick the Great had it sought for; but it is also found 
occasionally in Vermont; and if that finding should give 
it perchance a homely character, we may call to mind the 
fact that many of the precious stones that have been held 
of most value, and some entirely new ones, are being found 
in our own country. 

The chrysoprase is said to be just now a favorite in the 
English court, the Queen carrying a jewel of it, as Queen 
Anne did before her, as well as Queen Mary the Good; 
and the Prince of Wales having, as it is told, made many 
wedding-gifts of the stone, which is peculiarly vivid and 
splendid when set in diamonds or pearls, although many 
prefer it with no such foil. 

That the stone is supposed to be a lucky one may have 
something to do with its popularity, for we all have a 
little leaning towards a belief in good luck. There have 
always been, by-the-way, more superstitions connected 
with stones than with any other articles, such as this con- 
cerning the good fortune following the possession of the 
chrysoprase—the abstention from drunkenness being given 
to the owner of the amethyst, the knowledge of the faith 
or want of faith of lover or giver belonging to the wearer 
of the turquoise. But who ever heard of any flower or 
any perfume or any song as being a lucky one? 





TRAVELLING GOWN. 
For pattern see No, I. on pattern-shect Supplement. 
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ALE GREEN DOTTED LINON 
GOWN. 


Some of the prettiest effects of the season's 
gowns have been obtained by the use of tiers of flat 
flounces, in graded shapes and sizes. Where used upon 
the bodice and tight skirt they become scalelike in ap- 
pearance, and while the process of making is simple, in 
volving merely a correct cutting and an exact eye in 
fitting, the result suggests an elaboration of design which 
pleases all women who like individual and artistic effects. 
The ruffled skirt is a direct attempt to stem the tide of 
popularity of the skirt cut en forme, to which there has 
been a reasonable objection. Where such skirts form the 
bases for trimming, they are, however, the model par ez- 
cellence. With this number the Bazar issues a cut paper 
pattern for the latest skirt model of 
this kind. When laid flat its resem- 
blance to the long slender bell or co 
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you give it is very rich. Old barn-yard manure is excel- 
lent as a basis of the compost. If this is not easily ob- 
tuinable, use bone meal liberally; a table-spoonful to the 
amount of soil that a seven or eight inch pot will hold is 
not too much; mix it well with the loam which forms the 
body of the soil. This will do for the first months of the 
plant's growth. Later on, as it begins to get ready for 
flowering, it is well to give a liquid fertilizer, and to give 
it often; this produces large flowers, and great quantities 
of them. 

In the second place, it must be borne in mind that the 
chrysanthemum is a plant that likes a great deal of water 
while making active growth. Often, during the hot wea- 
ther of summer, it will require two applications daily— 
one at evening and another in the morning. Its roots 
should never be allowed to get dry; if they do, it will 
receive a check which will interfere seriously with its 
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when buds are forming; and no matter how carefully we 
do the work the roots of the plants will be more or less 
disturbed, and any disturbance of the roots at this time 
must seriously interfere with the strong and vigorous de- 
velopment of the flowers. It is true that plants in the 
open ground make a much stronger growth than those 
kept in pots, but by lifting and potting them in the fall 
we sacrifice this, therefore we gain nothing by putting 
them in the garden beds. Of course plants so treated will 
require much less attention than those kept in pots, but 
what we gain in this respect is more than offset by the 
labor of repotting-time and the check which the plant re- 
ceives. Plants kept in pots escape all this, and they are 
under better control at all times. 

A veranda with an eastern exposure is a good place in 
which to keep them during the summer, Let them have 
all the air possible. Shower them all over daily. If the 
aphis attacks them, prepare an infu- 
sion of fir-tree oil soap, and apply it 
liberally to the entire plant. Water 





rolla of a morning-glory is very mark 
ed. Itis the true bell-shaped cireular 
skirt of the moment. The present 
model is linon with white ground 
dotted with pale green. The shaped 
ruffle patterns (5) are included, and 
position is marked upon the skirt for 
each one. In the original these are 
finished with narrow black satin rib 
bon. Where it is desired to make the 
gown without the addition of the lace, 
a sixth ruffle may be inserted in the 
shallow V described at the bottom of 
the skirt in front. The skirt has no 
fulness in the back, where the seam 
closes smoothly 

The bodice is to be made upon 
model waist lining No. 139. The pat 
tern consists of one front (the entire 
width), perforated to show position 
of flat flounces and to indicate line of 
yoke, a French back similarly per 
forated, close-fitting sleeve pattern, 
and pattern for bias corselet belt 
The last should be stretched to fit the 
form, and made with a whalebone 
down the centre of back and front, 
and be secured under closely placed 
emall hooks at the left side where the 
bodice closes. The ruffles on the 
bodice (also included in the waist pat 
tern) are here edged with black, the 
corselet and corsage drapery being of 
green taffeta. Pattern for the upper 
drapery is not included, as it consists 
solely of bias taffeta with narrow 
hems, the whole when finished being 
seven inches wide. These may be 
easily fitted when the bodice is once 
completed, but require a slight stretch 
ing in order to effectively drape the 
corsage. A high collar pointed at each 
side of the back completes the put 
tern, Very charming effects can be 
made with this color scheme by add 
ing « touch of yellow in the hat or 
gloves. In the present instance the 
hat is of deep yellow straw, bound 
with black velvet ribbon, and trimmed 
with black and cream-white plumes, 
Where lace yoke and sleeves are not 
desired, the linon itself may be lightly 
tucked to form the yoke, and vertical 
or horizontal tucks introduced as a 
sleeve garniture. The model is an 
unusually dainty one for foulards, taf 
fetas, or ordinary lawns, and would 
prove effective if done in black Lyons 
silk, faille, or crépe de Chine. 

Of linon, crépe de Chine, foulard. 
or other material 27 inches wide, 16 
yards will be required for making this 
costume 


OW TO GROW 
THE CHRYSAN- 
THEMUM WELL. 


Tue chrysanthemum holds its own 
in popular favor, Its popularity was 
a sort of fad at the beginuing, but the 
flower has won its way to the friend 
ship of the flower-loving masses, and 
people continue to grow it from more 
commendable motives than those 
which actuated them at first. It is a 
flower that appeals to all classes, be- 
cause it is so bright, so cheerful, so 
easily grown, and because it comes at 
an time when we have few other flow- 
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used in liberal quantities daily all 
over the plant will prevent the red 
spider from doing injury. If: the 
plants are not showered frequently 
this pest will be pretty sure to harm 
them. If you see the leaves turning 
yellow, you may be sure that the red 
spider is at work on the plant, or it is 
too dry atthe roots. Examine it care- 
fully, and when you have made up 
your mind as to the cause of trouble 
give the treatment needed to remedy 
the existing evil. 

This plant is one of the most tract- 
able of all plants. It can be trained 
as a tree or allowed to grow in bush 
form. If the tree shape is preferred, 
keep all branches from forming while 
the plant is young, and enconrage the 
pr uction of a straight stalk to the 

eight of two, three, or four feet—or 
whatever height you want the head of 
the tree to be. Then nip off the top. 
Branches will start below; remove all 
but those nearest the top of the stalk. 
When these have grown to be four or 
five inches long nip their ends off. 
This will force them to send out 
branches, and this second nipping will 
generally give you a good foundation 
for the head of your tree. After you 
have as many branches as you think 

ou need, do no more pinching-in. 

t the branches lengthen at will 
Plants trained in this manner should 
have a support for their main stalk, 
as they will be top-heavy, and they are 
easily broken down by a sudden wind 
or an abrupt movement of the pot. 
To grow the plant in shrubby form— 
which I prefer, because it gives us a 

retty specimen from the pot up—it 
is only necessary to pinch off the top 
of the plant when not more than five 
or six inches high. Branches will 
start below, and these should all be 
allowed to grow. 

The enormous flowers which we see 
at the fall flower shows are gained by 
sacrificing all the buds on each shoot 
except the one which seems to possess 
most vigor. This practice I would not 
encourage. The flowers thus secured 
are interesting as curiosities, bu_ they 
are not as beautiful as the smailer 
flowers, of which we may have great 
clusters on every branch if we allow 
all the buds to grow which form there. 
A plant covered with these smaller 
flowers is always a thing of beauty, 
and it affords us vastly more pleasure 
than any plant can which bears but 
half a dozen blossoms of such enor 
mous size that we can scarcely think 
of them as flowers. They are simply 
floral monstrosities. 

It is a good plan to leave your plants 
out-ofloors as long as it is safe to do 
so. A slight frost will not injure them 
if they are kept under the shelter of a 
veranda. When you bring them into 
the house put them in a room which 
is without fire. Fire-heat forces the 
plants to a weak and rapid develop 
ment, which is highly unsatisfactory 
In acool room you wil have finer flow- 
ers, and they will last much longer. 

After the flowering season is ended 
cut away the entire top of the plant, 
and place the pot containing the roots 
in the cellar. Give it no water during 
the entire winter. In March the pots 








ers to make the window and green 
hotise attractive. Nearly every day I 
get let-ers from those who have not 
as yet attempted its culture asking 
how to grow it well; and in this arti- 
cle I will give a general reply to my 
correspondents, and what 1 have to say about it can be 
made use of by those who have not written for informa- 
tion, but would like to grow afew plants of it for home use. 
While it is true that every one can grow this plant, 
after a fashion, it is quite as true that not all can grow 
it well, because the nature and the needs of the plant 
are not generally understood. Plants grown by those 
unfamiliar with it may be satisfactory, in a degree, but 
they are always inferior to those grown by persons who 
give it the proper sort of treatment. Now, fortunately, it 
is an easy matter to learn the proper treatment, and it is 
the purpose of this article to tell the amateur what it is. 
In the first place, the fact must be understood that the 
chrysanthemum is a plant requiring a great deal of nutri- 
ment. It is a great eater of rich food. Therefore a soil 
of ordinary fertility is not the kind of soil to grow it in if 
ove desires that it should do its best. See that the soil 


PALE GREEN DOTTED LINON GOWN 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 178.—{See Page 445.) 


successful flowering, therefore be sure to keep its roots 
always moist 

It also likes a good deal of root-room. If kept in small 
pots it will become root-bound before the middle of sum- 
mer, and this will give the plant a check which will be as 
harmful as that growing out of an insufficient supply of 
water. It is advisable to start young plants off in three- 
inch pots, but as soon as they have filled this size with 
roots they should be shifted to six-inch ones, and about 
the middle of July another shift should be given—this 
time to nine and ten inch pots; in these the plants can be 
allowed to bloom. 

I should advise keeping the plants in pots throughout 
the season. Some advocate planting them in the open 
ground and leaving them there until the first of Septem- 
ber, or a little later. I do not approve of this plan, be- 
cause it obliges us to lift and pot them at the very time 


can be brought up, the soil moistened, 

light and warmth given, and in a short 

time young shoots will appear all over 

the surface of the soil. When these 

have made a growth of three or four 

inches they can be cut away from the 
old plant, with a small piece of root attached, and put into 
small pots, and thus plants for another season can easily 
be obtained. 

The requisites for successful culture of the chrysanthe- 
mum are, as will be seen from what has been said above, 
rich soil, plenty of water, and a liberal amount of root- 
room. Exsen E. Rexrorp. 


ITTLE GIRL’S WHITE SERGE 
BATHING SUIT. 


Tus pretty costume is especially designed and 
the cut paper pattern made for a girl of standard thirteen- 
year size. The pattern will prove adaptable for well- 
grown girls of eleven, or girls of fourteen or fifteen years. 
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LITTLE GIRL’S WHITE SERGE BATHING SUIT. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 1006.—{See Page 445.) 


The costume is one that may be converted easily into a gymnasium suit. For this 
purpose it may be effectively made of silk, gingham, flannel, or brillantine. Where 
the original purpose is to be served, serge or brillantine is recommended as the material 
most wear- resisting; or, as a third choice, drilling will be found effective. The model 
from which the illustration was made, and which the pattern follows, is of white serge 
trimmed with French blue braid. The pattern consists of two full fronts, and one 
back piece of bodice, sailor collar, and short sleeve with gathered ruffle; shaped skirt, 
belt, and knickerbockers, the last to be gathered into a band below the knee or secured 
by elastic bands, as may be preferred. This garment is fastened by a belt to the blouse 
bodice. A slight fulness is seen in the sides of the front of the bodice, and the back, 
likewise amply long, suggests a sailor blouse. The deep sailor collar is brought down 
the front into a V half the length of the bodice, and opens over a smooth vest, which 
may be ornamented or not, as preferred. The latter is fastened into the bodice under 
the collar at the right side, and hooked under the left side. The skirt patiern allows 
for a five-inch hem, and may be closed in the centre of the back or at the side, as pre- 
ferred. The waist finish should include two belts—an inner belt, button-holed to fasten 
over the belt of the blouse, on which buttons are placed at intervals, and an outer belt 
ornamented with braid to correspond with other trimmings on the costume. The pat- 
tern will be found of great assistance to all mothers who are contemplating a stay at 
the sea-shore, as it is most carefully calculated and stamped so that even the amateur 
may obtain shapely and artistic results 

Of white serge 44 inches wide 34 yards will be found ample material for the making 
of this costume, and braid measurements will be most economically ascertained if cal- 
culations are made after the garments which comprise the costume have been fitted to 
the wearer. The pattern for this costume may be purchased in complete form only. 


ED AND WHITE SERGE BATHING DRESS. 


Goop taste in bathing dresses for women of any age is reached best by a cos- 
tume which fits well, is modern and modest, and runs into no experimental 
vagary of outline or color. The dyers have as yet discovered very few colors 

that will retain any beauty whatsoever after one sca bath, and where their dictum has 
been ignored by the seekers after novelty the result has often been a very badly stained 
skin. In serge or flannel, dark blue, bottle green, black, white, red, and gray are 
the colors that have stood the test of seasons, and the same may be said of brillantine, 
which is always widely used at the sea-side. If drilling be employed, a wider range 
of color is at hand to choose from, and deep pink, French blue, and putty-colored 
drilling withstand sun and salt spray. 

The model from which our pattern gown of woman's bathing dress is made is of 
dark red serge (well shrunk before making), and is made upon very late lines. The 
skirt is a shaped three-piece design, with no superfluous fulness at the top, but suffi- 
ciently wide for comfort and beauty at the lower part. No hem is allowed on the pat- 
tern, but a facing shaped to fit the curved edge accompanies it. The fulness at the 
back of the skirt is folded under in inward-turning pleats, secured under a strap. 
The skirt is opened in front, and may be fastened by large buttons, as shown in 
the illustration, or by a concealed “fly.” In the present instance the trimming em- 
ployed is white wash (linen) ribbon, stitched to the skirt upon the upper edge. The 
blouse is easy-fitting, and follows the lines of an ordinary street blouse but for the low 
rounded neck. The deep sailor collar of white serge crosses the shoulders, and reaches 
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in shaped points to the belt-line. The vest has a shallow yoke of white serge, into which 
the red serge is closely gathered. The sleeves are of, comfortable size, and are gathered 
into the armhole, and finished at the elbow with a full ribbon-trimmed ruffle. The 
knickerbockers are made to reach just under the knee, and may be joined to the blouse, 
or fastened to it by a series of flat bone buttons. Where waist lining is desired, model 
waist lining No. 139 is recommended. ‘The position for the buttons on the belt are in- 
dicated in the pattern; and a regular outside belt pattern, that may be ornamented with 
ribbon to match the skirt or simply stitched with white, is also included in the pattern, 

To make this costume of serge 44 inches wide, 6 yards of red and 1 yard of white will 
be required. This costume pattern may be had in complete form only. 


DIFFERENCE IN ETIQUETTE. 


I sre by a late number of Hakper’s Bazar that children in America are no 
longer taught to say ‘No, ma'am,” and ‘‘ Yes, sir,” and “ No, sir,” to their 
elders, and that it is considered ‘elegant’ to repeat the name of the person 

you address when answering a question. In England quite a contrary rule obtains, and 

it is thought, if not vulgar, at least laughably provincial to constantly repeat a name. 
Indeed, one rarely hears in polite circles either a yame or a title used, except in speak- 
ing of some one who is absent. Very probably this custom has arisen from a distaste of 
using too often a title, and a sort of desire that socially, for the moment, there shall be 
as little external difference as possible between a duke and a commoner. It seems to me 
more polite and less abrupt to use the name when repeating a question. To the French 
ear the simple ‘‘ yes” and ‘‘no” of England strike most disagreeably, for they are ab- 
solutely never used in any class—‘* Mais non, madame,” ‘* Mais non, monsieur,” with a 
pleasant inflection in the voice. Listen for a whole week in Paris, and not even from 
an impudent coachman will you hear the surly English “yes” or “‘no.” There is no 
reason why America should copy anything in the way of manners from England, Other 
things, yes, but in manners let her have a standard of her own, regardless of the 
etiquette of other countries. Self-respect, a kind heart, and consideration are the three 
things to induce good manners. America is the only government in the world capable 
of converting the most unruly of all nationalities into law-abiding citizens, ready to 
bear a musket in the defence of that country, It must therefore be the government 
par excellence to inspire manliness, self-respect, and politeness, So let the American 
child be brought up to say ‘* Yes, Mrs. Jones,” and ‘ No, Mrs. Smith,” though John 
Bull shake his fat sides with laughter. 




















RED AND WHITE SERGE BATHING SUIT. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 179.—[(See Page 445.) 
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ROCK FOR GIRL FROM 8 TO 9 
YEARS OLD. 
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Par and scalloped braid is used in trimming a 
frock of dark biue cheviot, with a plastron of white cash- 
mere. The flounce is joined with a bias fold of cashmere, 
ind the belt is of white cashmere. Cut the skirt in chev 
iot and lining from Figs. 79 and 81, one piece of each on 
the double, and from Fig. 80 two pieces; join the seams 
and add the flounce, holding it to the skirt in front and 
arranging it in folds in the back, fitting x on @. Cut 
the waist lining from Figs. 82, 85, and 86, and the outside 
material from Fig. 84, two pieces of each, and from Figs. 
87 and 89, as well as from Fig. 83, cut one piece of each 
on the double. When the darts are taken the vest is sew 
ed to the lining on the right side (it hooks over on the left), 
the fronts are laid in folds, fitting x on @, and gathered 
between the lines, and the back is gathered between the 

*’s. Join the seams, and sew hooks 


, and eyes into the waist lining in 
pe oerer EB) front. Add the lined and stiffened 
ae 4 ollar, and cut the sleeves in lining 
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LOW-NECKED FROCK FOR GIRL FROM 4 TO 5 YEARS 
OLD 


For pattern see No. IV. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


from Fig. 90, observing the outline of the under-sleeve; 
the upper sleeve of material is cut from Fig. 91 and pleat 
ed, fitting x on @: the sleeves are then gathered between 
the *’s, and the under-sleeve being covered with material, 
the seams are joined and the sleeves sewed in 


IGURED LAWN FROCK FOR 
GIRL FROM 3 TO 4 YEARS 
OLD. 


Frevurep lawns or ginghams of a dainty pattern are 
especially suitable for this little model. The yoke is made 
of plain lawn, and of tucked plain lawn trimmed with 
beading, and finished with an embroidered flounce 
8 inches deep and 2 yards long. The skirt has two 
groupsof tucks,each group 1} inches wide and finished 
with a row of beading; the flounce at the bottom is 3 
inches wide and 2} yards long. The sleeves are fin- 
ished with tucked cuffs 8 inches long and 1} inches 
wide; around wrist and neck is narrow Valenciennes 
lace. Cut the yoke from Fig. 34, and the skirt from 
Fig. 35 in one piece, allowing 2 inches for the tucks; 
pleat the skirt, fitting < on @; cut the slit; gather the 
skirt at the top, and sew it in between the outside 
and lining of the yoke. The sleeves are cut from 
Fig. 36 in one piece on the double, observing the 
outline of the under-sleeve, are gathered between the 
*'s and at the wrist, finished with the cuffs and sew 
ed in 


ROCK FOR GIRL FROM 2 TO 3 
YEARS OLD. 


FLANNEL, light-weight cashmere, or piqué 
may be used for this little frock. The trimming is of 
wash braid, and the neck is finished with a narrow 
Valenciennes lace, which may be omitted if the gown 
be worn with a guimpe. The braiding around the 
skirt is 2 inches from the bottom. Cut the waist lin 
ing from Figs. 92 and 98, and the outsidé material 
from Fig. 94; gather the outside material at neck and 
waist in two or three rows, and sew it to the lining, 
which is covered at the top with plain material in 
yoke form; join the shoulder seams and finish the 
back, putting in buttons and button-holes. The 
sleeve lining is cut from Fig. 95. and the puffs from 
Fig. 96 in one piece on the double; the little cuff is 
of plain material trimmed with braid. When the 
sleeves are sewed in, join to the waist the skirt, 14 
inches long and 2 yards wide 


UIT FOR BOY FROM 4 TO 5 
YEARS OLD. 


A pretty little suilor suit of blue serge hasa 
large collar and ee of white sateen; thé blouse is 
finished with a blue serge collar, and a plastron of blue 


SUIT FOR BOY FROM 4 TO 5 
YEARS OLD. 





For pattern see No. III. on pat- 








































FROCK FOR GIRL FROM 2 TO 8 YEARS OLD 
For pattern see No. XI. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


serge is sewed to the under- waist, so that the suit can be 
worn without the white,if desired. The blue sailor tie is 
sewed to the right side and hooked over on the left. Cut 
the trousers from Figs. 21 and 22, two pieces of each, 
making them the length desired; cut in lining from Fig. 
23 one piece on the double; join the trousers seams, put in 
a drawing-string at the knees, provide the front with a 
fly fastening, take the darts, and sew in pockets. When 
the blue plastron is sewed to the lining and the shoulder 
seams are joined, the trousers are joined to the lining 
from * to +, aud are arranged to button up on the waist 
in the back; the band finishing the back of the trousers 
is 1 inch wide. 

Cut the blouse from Fig. 25 two pieces, from Figs. 26 
and 27 one of each, and from Fig. 28 two pieces on the 
double, observing in Fig. 25 the outline of the left front, 
and in Fig. 28 the outline of the under-sleeve, and making 
the blouse the length desired. When the pocket is put into 
the left front the seams are joined, the frout is provided 
with a fly fastening, the collar is sewed in, and the fronts 
rolled along the dotted line. The sleeves are laid in pleats, 
fitting x on @; the pleats are stitched down flat, the 
sleeves sewed together, provided with buttons and button- 
holes at the wrist, and sewed in, fitting 56 to 56 of the 
blouse, which is then gathered on a drawing-string at the 
waist, The separate sateen plastron collar and band are 
eut from Figs, 24, 29, and 30,each in one piece on the 
double, and are lined; buttons are sewed in at the places 
indicated, and the corresponding buttons are sewed into 
the blouse at the places marked with *'s. 


OW-NECKED FROCK FOR GIRL 
FROM 4 TO 5 YEARS OLD. 


A PRETTY little lawn frock, intended to be worn 
without guimpe, is cut out square in the neck and has 
short puff sleeves. It is trimmed with embroidery, in in- 
sertion, and flounces and beading. The skirt has three 
groups of tucks, and is finished with beading and an em- 
broidered flounce 2} yards wide and 4 inches deep. 
Waist and skirt are joined with a beading 28 inches long; 
the waist is buttoned behind, and between the two rows 





YEARS OLD. 
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For pattern see No. X. on pattern- 













of beading at the neck, in both front and back, is a row of 
feather - stitching ; the embroidery used for neck and 
sleeves is 1 inch wide, for the epaulettes it is 4 inches 
wide,and each strip is about 27 inches long; the embroidery 
finishing the bottom of each sleeve is 14 inches long. The 
neck may be finished with a narrow Valenciennes lace, 
sewed on inside the embroidery, When the waist is cut 
from Figs. 31 and 82, it is gathered below between the lines 
and at the top between the *’s, making the front 6 inches 
and each back 8 inches wide; the backs are turned in at the 
dotted line, and the waist trimmed. Provide the back 
with buttons and button-holes, and cut the sleeves from 
Fig. 38 on the double, observing the outline of the lining. 
When the puffs are gathered between the *’s they are 
sewed to the lining; the sleeves are sewed together, and 
trimmed and sewed into the waist, which is then joined 
to the 1}-yard-wide and 12-inch-long skirt. In cutting 
the skirt allow 3 inches for tacks. Made in piqué or col- 
ored linen this little model will be found especially prac- 
tical. It is high enough in the neck to be worn without 
guimpe, and if intended for morning wear may be made 
with flounces of the material. 










































































FIGURED LAWN FROCK FOR GIRL FROM 3 TO 4 
YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see No. V. on pattern-sheet Sapplement. 


ORE WAYS THAN ONE. 


WHeENn in your daily life you encounter the 
individual who attributes a hateful petulance to 
“nerves,” while you attribute it to an evil spirit, 

your first and worst inclination is to answer a fool accord 
ing to his folly, and so retort in kind. But if you will 
pause to reflect, for the moment leaving out of view the 
unmoral and unchristian concern in the matter, you will 
see that the path of wisdom lies in the exactly opposite 
direction. 

It is of no use to retort upon this irate individual while 
the fit is on; it only fans the flame and increases the ex 
asperation. There is no use in attempting to show any 
reason for the fact that has excited the wrath, or to tell 
the wrathful soul that this course of conduct is hurt 
ful or foolish, or even unpleasant to others, that it 
shortens life, possibly produces apoplexy, makes mis 
ery in the family; the attempt only gives new cause 
for fresh wrath; it seems to the irate that you are tak 
ing the other side, that a viper has been nourished in 
the bosom. Nor does it do any more good to expos 
tulate at the time than it does to reason with a drunk 
en person. Indeed, it is a species of drunkenness or 
obsession from which the very greatly disturbed per 
son suffers. But the best way to treat it is very 
simple. One has either to leave the room and the 
society of the raver, or if remaining, to preserve an 
absolute silence, either to be as smiling and unruffled 
as possible or to show quietly that one is grieved, but 
not to utter a syllable. Noone can rave forever with 
out response; and although one’s frame be inspissated 
through and through with black blood, the natural cir 
culation will recover itself to a degree if the excite- 
ment be not kept up. Presently the victim of the tem- 
porary mania, which is what an attack of furious tem- 
per really is, begins to tire, presently lapses from vio- 
lent explosion into as violent surprise, sees as by a 
sudden revelation that a dark red face and flaming 
eyes and evil expression are not only unlovely, but 
hideous; realizes that one cannot be angry after that 
sort without being a fright if one is a woman, without 
being a disgraceful tyrant if one is a man; and grad 
ually a sense of the ridiculous supervenes and lifts 
the enraged to laughter and forgiveness and peace; or 
a sense of shame brings tears and real gricf, and af 
fords the other party, who has preserved equanimity, 
the chance to prove a double amiability by soothing 
and excusing and forgetting. 

Perhaps, however, too much of this excusing and 
forgetting is not very healthy for the excitable party 
of the first part, That party discovers that a weapon 
is in his or her holding, with which much power may 
be wielded, and is too apt in such case to try conclu- 
sions again. And then the wise person, after a little 
soothing and forgetting, leaves the waves to sub- 
side, and goes away to find comfort or pleasure in 
some calmer atmosphere, and lets it be known that 


FROCK FOR GIRL FROM 8 TO 9 ‘*hisis done. If thereby remorse or sorrow is occasion 


ed, so much the betier; a lesson has been learned that 
may be of advantage to all concerned. For nerves 
are much a matter of will and understanding. 











COAT AND SKIRT 
FROM 14 
For pattern see No. [X. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


SUIT WITH BLOUSE, FOR GIRL 
TO 15 YEARS OLD. 


OAT AND SKIRT SUIT WITH 
BLOUSE, FOR GIRL FROM 
14 TO 15 YEARS OLD. 


PATTERN is given for skirt and blazer to be made of 
serge cloth or any chosen material, and for a flannel 
blouse, in this model made of red flannel, with collar of 
red and black striped silk. The suit may of course be 
worn with shirt-waists of all kinds. 

Cut the blouse from Fig. 66 two pieces, from Figs. 65, 
67, and 68 one piece of each on the double, embroider 
the plastron with the design given under Fig. 69, take the 
darts and sew on the collar, which hooks behind. When 
tie fronts are laid in folds fitting x on @ and turned un- 
der at the dotted line, back and front of the blouse is gath- 
ered as far as indicated by the *’s, and the seams are 
joined. Cover the collar with crinoline and black and 
red taffeta and the outer line with flannel, sew on three 
rows of black soutache braid, outlining the taffeta, and 
join the collar to the blouse. Cut the sleeves from Fig. 
19 on the same sheet, gather them, and finish them with a 
cuff 2 inches deep and 8 inches wide, and finished at the 
hand with a strip of taffeta. 

The skirt is made without lining, and front and flounce 
are cut in one from Fig. 70; cut from Fig. 71 two pieces, 
and allow in Fig. 70 for a 2-inch-wide hem. Join the 
skirt seams, leaving a slit in the back, take the darts, fit 

on @, and put on the band. 

For the open jacket, which is held together in front 
with a strap, cut from Figs. 72 to 77 two pieces of each, 
from Figs. 76 and 77 cut in double material and inter- 
lining, and cut the sleeves from Fig. 78, observing the out- 
line of the under part. Face the fronts with crivoline 
about 7 inches deep at the top, below following the line of 
the dart, take the darts, sew in pockets, and face the fronts 
with material covering the crinoline. Join the seams, 
line the jacket with silk, and add the collar, rolling this 
and the along the dotted line. 

The sleeves are stiffened with crinoline around the wrist 
under the machine stitching, they are pleated or gathered 
between the ¥’s and sewed in, fitting 50 to 50 of the coat, 
Places for buttoning on the strap are indicated by *’s. 


EW PETTICOAT. 


Tue cut of this petticoat is suited to the new 
clinging skirts. It is made in three shades of 
pink taffeta, the petticoat and the shaped flounce 

and the two upper ruffles being of the lightest shade, the 
two middle ruffles of a darker shade, and the two lowest 
ruffles of the darkest shade. 

Cut the petticoat in the lightest taffeta from Figs. I. and 
IV., one piece of each on the double, from Figs. IL. and ITI. 
two pieces of each. Join the seams, and finish with a taffeta 
balayeuse of the darkest shade, 5 inches wide and 3} yards 
long. The shaped flounce is then finished with a ruffle of 
the darkest shade, 2 inches wide and 4} yards long, and 
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above this is another, somewhat narrower, ruffle of the 
same shade. Add then two ruffles of the middle shade 
and two of the lightest, and join the flounce to the petti- 
coat. Above and below the flounce are bias strips of the 
darkest taffeta, and strips of the same finish the bias ruf- 
~~ The petticoat has a fly fastening on each side of the 
ront. 

The pattern sheet gives also a pattern of a bust-sup- 
porter, to be made in écru sateen, and trimmed with 
white lace and insertion, through which is passed white 
satin ribbon. [t is finished around the lower edge with a 
piece of material sewed under, and an elastic is passed 
through. The shoulder-straps are fastened with buckles, 
and in cutting the bust-supporter from Figs. 115 and 116 
material is to be allowed for the sewing on of these buc- 
kles. The elastic band is fastened at the side seams, and 
in front are two buttons fastened together by a little 
strap. Eyelets are sewed into the back for lacing. 


TREET COSTUME. 


A uient checked tweed suit is trimmed with 
strips of satin matching the darkest thread, the 
revers are of white cloth, and collar and chemisette 

of white chiffon. Cut the skirt in lining and material 
from Figs. 56 and 57, join the seams, leaving a slit in the 
back, take the darts and lay the folds, fitting x on @, trim 
lhe skirt, sew in a balayeuse 5 inches deep, and sew the 
skirt to a band. Cut the waist ip lining, and material, 
adding the pieces turned down, from Figs. 62 and 64, 
from Figs. 58 to 62, two pieces of each, and in Fig. 64 
observe the outline of the under-sleeve; the collar is cut 
from Fig. 63 in material, crinoline, and silk lining. Face 
the parts and the basque with tailor’s linen, join the 
seams, trim the waist, sew in hooks and eyes; button-holes 
are sewed into the right front, and the corresponding but- 
tons into the left. Stitch the two side forms over the 
back forms as indicated by the lines, line the basque with 
taffeta, and join the collar, rolling it along the dotted 
line. The sleeves are then sewed in. 


HE AVERAGE WOMAN. 


Our country has been helped on its upward 
and onward path unspeakably by its possession 
of a wealth that has no superior in the making 

of states, and that belongs to it in greater proportion 
than to any other country—and that is its average 
women, 

Especially is this so in the case of those generations 
that have gone, or that are just going, off the stage, with 
the tale of years complete. And this includes not merely 
the women who endured privations and were lofty with 
enthusiasms in the days of our earlier wars, but those 
who were the pioneers upon our borders, the first wives 
and mothers in our frontier towns before the frontiers 
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were pushed across the mountains, as well as those who 
lived remotely from centres, and to whom affairs of state 
had an interest beyond that which nowadays romance has 
to its jaded reader—women who knew that a country was 
being built, and were not vaguely aware of having a part 
in the building. 

These women were not only excellent wives and house- 
mothers, and brought up their children in the ways of 
righteousness, but they were alive to their fingers’ ends 
to the affairs of the great world—alive, moreover, in every 
fibre to the interest of their country. They took sides 
ardently in politics ; it seemed to them that mighty fates 
hung in the balance of party. Over the cooking-stove, 
the wash-tub, the ironing-board, the broom, they dis- 
cussed the national questions. We knew one such woman 
who three times in one day read aloud Webster's great 
answer to Hayne in the Senate, in order to delight, to 
convince, and to benefit her hearers, with an ardor that 
was in itself a satisfaction and happiness, and not a stitch 
was left unset, a bit of dust left undisturbed, a duty left 
undone in consequence. 

There was no work of which these women were ashamed, 
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or which, being necessary to others, they regarded as too 
menial for themselves; if there were a service to be done, 
the only question was how best to do it. They made 
great sacrifices in order that their sons should have the 
highest education obtainable ; they had a pride and con 
cern in their neighbors’ sons ; they watched the progress 
of events with as keen attention as they did the affairs of 
the village. Their hands might be rough with toil, their 
faces seamed with care, their dress unacquainted with 
fashion, but, nevertheless, if it had been necessary for 
them to stand in the presence of royalty, they would have 
done so unabashed and perfectly at home, and have given 
the onlookers a notion of the inherent royalty of worth 
and honor. Whatever the shortcomings of these women 
may have been, they were all eclipsed by the largeness of 
their virtues. 

There is no other country that has this proud distine- 
tion. For in other lands the woman who ** does her own 
work,” who is imbrowned and bent by toil and wears 
the hodden-gray, is very rarely a thinker or a reader, has 
no avenues of learning, and has no sense open on the side 
of affairs or of the wide events of the larger life. Had 
these women of ours been born in the middle of civiliza- 
tion, and received the training and association of the en 
vironment there, they would often have become historical 
figures ; as it is, they have assisted in the making of his- 
tory. They instilled patriotism into their children as they 
rocked the cradle; they gave them force, energy, deter 
mination, endeavor, and they directed all those qualities 
into the right trend. It is always with their mothers’ 
instincts in their blood that these children have gone on 
and levelled mountains, reduced forests, bridged rivers, 
built cities, subdued a continent. And in the mean time 
these women antedated all the women of clubs and socie 
ties. They had a great hunger for sympathy in their 
outlook, their thought, and work; but they were obliged 
to be club and society for themselves. They were but 
the average women of the wide country, but they were 
not only sometimes the mothers of Presidents, they were 
the mothers of America. 
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A NATIONAL FLOWER GUILD 





HE NATIONAL PLANT, FLOW- 
ER, AND FRUIT GUILD. 


Tue gracious service of the National Plant, 
Flower, and Fruit Guild takes on at this season of the 
year an especial note of attractiveness. The winter work 
of the society is largely in the way of distributing jellies 
and, as far as possible, potted plants to hospitals and in- 
stitutions, and, whenever permitted, conveying to the 
same places the flowers used at important social events. 
In the spring, however, the various branches prepare for 
the really earnest work of the year—the distribution of 
flowers and plants throughout the summer. 

Mrs. John W. Stewart, of Glen Ridge, New Jersey, is 
the founder and chief promoter of this interesting or- 
ganization. 

“The simplicity of the plan and method of the work,” 
says Mrs, Stewart, ‘‘is the one reason why it is easy to 
enlist support.” The society needs very little financial 
aid. Its demand is upon the sympathy and activity of its 
supporters. Its object, to quote from the bill of incor- 
poration, is ‘‘ the collection and gratuitous distribution 
of fruits, flowers, vegetables, potted plants, and jellies 
among hospitals, tenements, diet kitchens, kindergartens, 
public schools, day nurseries, nurses and invalids among 
the poor, and charitable institutions of all kinds, and the 
encouragement of the cultivation of plants and flowers 
among the poor.” 

**The idea of the work,” continues Mrs. Stewart, “is to 
regulate the distribution and increase the supply. We 
know that hundreds of persons would be willing to gather 
flowers from their door-yards and make them into small 
bouquets, ready at call, where one could spare time to 
take them to a mission-room. We do not anywhere conflict 
with any flower mission already established. We always 
try first to co-operate with such if it exists, and if this is 
not possible we do not interfere with it in any way; mere- 
ly supplement its work ; 

‘The plan is simplicity itself. A branch of the guild 
may be started anywhere and by anybody. Directions 
that a child can follow may be had by addressing the gen- 
eral office, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York city. 

“‘ Arrangements are made with all the express compa 
nies of the country, by which the flowers are transmitted 
free and promptly when presented. In this way persons 


living in small villages are able to give of their garden 
flowers, and often to include potted plants, fruits, and 
jellies, because the means of transportation and the par- 
ticular avenue of need are indicated to them.” Flowers 
are sent to no institution that hus not filled out a written 
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request for them, and the demand is far beyond the pres- 
ent supply. 

Ex-Secretary-of-Agriculture Morton is one of the most 
cordial supporters of the society. He considers it of na- 
tional importance in the same way that Arbor day and the 


village-improvement societies are beneficial to the country 
at large. Senator Lodge is another admirer and promoter 
of the work of the guild, as is Senator Platt, whose place at 
the head of a great express company makes him able to 
render especial service. The officials of all the express 
companies have been most generous in their co-operation. 
The guild label bears the autograph signature of a gen- 
eral officer of each express company, and the parcel upon 
which it is placed is franked through to its destination. 

The winter work of the guild, particularly here in New 
York, has covered the distribution of flowers from many 
important social events, including those from the Vander- 
bilt-Marlborough and Paget-Whitney weddings, and, more 
recently, the wealth of bloom from the Sloane-Hammond 
wedding was also distributed. A number of the large 
dry-goods stores contributed new or absolutely unbroken 
pasteboard boxes, which the express companies let their 
wagons deliver at the church, and then wait to be filled 
with flowers and carry all over the city to their various 
destinations. 

The value of the guild’s work is its extending system, 
by which overlapping methods are prevented. The ap 
peal for flowers is usually spasmodic: the guild sets in 
running a regular machinery that, with little effort on the 
part of any one connected with it, keeps up a steady bene- 
fit. Empty jelly-glasses are distributed free by the differ 
ent branches. young girls often forming themselves into 
circles for this purpose. The village housekeepers will be 
canvassed by these enthusiasts, and coaxed to take any 
where from two upwards of the guild glasses to be filled 
with jelly, jam, or any sort of preserves some day when 
the great kettle is steaming aromatically on the kitchen 
stove. The amount of delicacies thus collected for the 
sick poor, whether they are in the hospital or their own 
comfortless homes, is very large in the aggregate. A vil 
lage of not more than 300 houses has a record of 16,000 
bunches of flowers, 945 glasses of jelly, besides fresh fruit 
and potted plants. 

Mrs. Stewart has been the president of the guild since 
its inception, until very recently, and is still the ardent 
coadjutor, so far as she is able, with the capable work of 
Mrs. Alexander Biddle, of Philadelphia, who is now presi- 
dent. Mrs. Winthrop Sargent, of Boston, is honorary 
president, Mrs. William T. Sampson, wife of Admiral 
Sampson, of Glen Ridge, New Jersey, is secretary, and 
Mrs. John R. Drexel, New York, treasurer. 
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HE WISCONSIN STATE FED- 
ERATION. 


A woMAN whom the visiting club women gath- 
ered next year at Milwaukee from all over the country 
will be anxious to meet and know is Mrs. Ella Hoes Ne 
ville, president of the Wisconsin State Federation. 

This organization is one of the most active and pro- 
gressive of the State federations, and probably no one wo- 
man has contributed more from first to last to its activity 
and progressiveness than Mrs. Neville. Before her elec- 
tion to the presidency she was corresponding secretary for 
the federation and chairman of the Reciprocity Bureau. 
This department in the federation Wisconsin was one of 
the earliest States to develop brilliantly, and to say that 
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Mrs. Neville is responsible for the fine establishment of 
this work is merely to do her bare justice. 

Mrs. Neville’s club education has included the presi- 
dency of the Woman’s Club of Green Bay for two terms, 
and a service as the only officer for seven years of the 
Shakspere Club of the same city. 

The federation was organized in the autumn of 1896, 
and has grown to a membership of almost four thousand 


women, representing one hundred and one clubs. Its 
work has been along educational lines, including free |i- 
brary and art interchange work. Under Mrs. Neville’s 
presidency, which began last November, the Department 
of Town and Village Improvement has been inaugurated 
To develop this much-needed branch of reform, and to ac- 
quit itself as State hostess for the biennial meeting, are 
the two large and important matters to which the federa- 
tion has addressed itself. Mrs. Neville’s leadership will 
prove to be a prominent factor in the success of both of 
these ambitions. She brings to her work experience, and 
the culture born of education, foreign travel, and an observ- 
ant mind; while the more personal qualities of unfailing 
good-humor and tact, and the gift in an unusual degree of 
friend-making, are also possessed by her. Wisconsin is 
proud to present, and the visiting club women will be 
glad to meet members of the Wisconsin Federation and 
their capable president. 


HE LADIES’ MUSICALE OF MIN- 
NEAPOLIS. 


AN attempt to condense in a short paragraph 
the splendid work of the Ladies’ Thursday Musicale of 
Minneapolis is fairly discouraging. A statement of the 
bare facts of the history of this club would fill a page. 
The membership of the organization counts now nearly 
six hundred, which is divided into active, student, and 
associate lists. The active membership—eligibility to 
which requires musical ability of some sort—is a mu- 
sical club of nearly a hundred women, the other members 
having all its privileges except that of voting. A studio 
is supported by the club, which is accessible to all classes 
of members at all hours. Here is an excellent growing 
musical library, which includes books of reference, the 
best editions of the standard operas and oratorios, and a 
large number of piano arrangements, vocal scores, part- 
songs, etc. Several pianos are provided for the use of all 
classes of members, under proper regulations. On the 
reading-tables are files of musical and other periodicals. 

The work of the club is done under seven standing com 
mittees—Executive, Programme, Chorus, Reception, House, 
Hospital, and Membership. The title of each explains it- 
self, perhaps, except the Hospital Committee, whose duty 
it is to provide music for the hospitals of the city. At the 
regular fortnightly meetings of the club the study of mu- 
sic is pursued systematically, a special topic being selected 
for each year. This club year, for example, the oratorio 
and cantata have been considered, divided into twelve 
meetings, with the general topics as follows: Italian 
Writers, German Writers, five groups; French Writers, 
English Writers, two groups; Slavic and Scandinavian 
Writers and American Writers, two groups. The pro. 
gramme rendered every other Thursday morning, in the 
pursuit of the regular club study, would be a credit to any 
concert stage, besides the papers and musical notes which 
keep the student and associate members in touch with the 
outside musical world. 

In addition to this regular club work, the Thursday 


Musicale has carried out during its history the larger ob- 
ject of its being—‘‘ to advance the interests and promote 
the culture of musical art in the city of Minneapolis,” by 
the presentation under its auspices of artists and men of 
musical letters of country-wide prominence. Among 
these have been Plunket Greene, Maud Powell, Walter 
Damrosch, H. E. Krehbiel, Madame Carreno, Theodore 
Thomas and his orchestra, and many others. 

The finances of the club are exceedingly strong, and its 
ambition is rarely hampered by the handicap of ways and 
means. A large part of its success is undoubtedly due to 
the efficiency and intelligent devotion to its interests of 
its president, Mrs. H. W. Gleason, who has filled that of- 
fice consecutively since 1892. A trained and thorough 
musician herself, Mrs. Gleason is as well an admirable ex- 
ecutive. The club, too, is in earnest, and striving constant- 
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ly to reach a higher standard. Its value to its member- 
ship and in the community in a musical way it is impossible 
to overestimate. 

Other officers of the society are—vice-president, Mrs. 
H. Baxter; recording secretary, Miss N. P. Hale; corre- 
sponding secretary, Miss B. A. Brundage; treasurer, Mrs. 
C. N. Chadbourn; auditor, Mrs. F. Crowell; librarian, Miss 
E. L. Rounds. MarGaret Hamitton WELCH. 
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KIT KENNEDY-COUNTRY BOY 


AuTuor or *‘ THe Rep Axe,” ‘“* THe Gray MAN,” ** LoCHINVAR,” ETC, 








CHAPTER XLIV. 
THE INFIDEL LECTURER. 
HE strange revulsion of feeling which came over 
Kit at the erra man’s words, the new light shed 
back upon the past, his mother’s warnings, the 
half-understood taunts of schoolmates, his own 
questionings—all combined to compel belief. Why 
else should this man spend laborious days and nights in 
teaching him; whence came his indubitable learning if 
this were not the classical master of Cairn Edward Acad- 
emy, Whose name he bore. Desides, there was something 
else—a reverberating string in Kit's heart which told him 
the man spoke the truth 
I will go,” he said, brokenly. 
Come, Mary! 

And the girl, with that sense of being bound up with 
great occasions, Which more than anything dominates wo 
men, turned away from the door of the Elysium and 
walked back with Kit without a word. The orra man 
did not follow them. He stood still on the steps from 
which he had spoken to them, the garish lights shining 
steadily down on his pale face and ragged attire. 

Kit and Mary were just vanishing into the darkness 
when Dick Bisset came to the door. He looked up and 
down the lane, and a liveried official also looked out be 
hind him 

** Kennedy 


**] will go home. 


Mary!” he cried, “‘hurry up! We are 


waiting Then to himself he muttered, ‘‘ They are not 
in sight. I guess they have grown hen-hearted and gone 
home. All right! I've got the dollars, and they can 


please themselves 

The official, a fatted bull of Bashan in livery and 
braid, caught sight of the orra man standing at the foot 
of the steps. 

‘* Hey! get away from there!” he cried. ‘ You are after 
no good, I'll bring a policeman to you in a minute!” 

And the elder Christopher Kennedy also turned and 
went out of the dusky Elysian Fields into the keen, frost- 
bitten, lamp-lit cheerfulness of the town, Kit and Mary 
were already out of sight before him. A light snow was 
beginning to fall, and the broad far-sailing flakes blew in 
their faces. Mary Bisset did not speak. She knew in- 
stinctively that Kit’s heart muat be a whirling chaos. 
But she did what was better. She put her left hand up 
and joined it to her right, so that the fingers of both lay 
netted upon the lad's arm. And the slight action healed 
and stilled Kit’s heart more than any words. 

ty the time they turned from the glow and clatter of 
the main thoroughfare up the long defile of the street, at 
the end of which lay their door, both were calmer. But 
it was the girl who spoke. 

If you can tell my father anything—he is a wise man. 
Many come to him for advice. He does not believe like 

He does not go to church. They call him an in- 
But he will tell you what to do.” 

Thank you,” said Kit; “* perhaps I will; but 
night. I think I will go straight home to-night.” 

Come with me,” said the girl. ‘* They will ask me 
where Dick is, and I shall need you.” 

Kit silently acquiesced, and the pressure of the little 
smooth brown glove on his arm was more than sufficient 
thanks. 

When they went in Mr. Bisset was bending his dark 
brows over Rawlinson’s Five Monarchies, and making co- 
pious notes in a ruled note-book. He looked up with a 
sudden brightening of the eyes when his daughter came 
in, and, without taking off her hat, ran over to him and 
installed herself on his knee, 

At it again, dad,” she said, brightly. ‘‘I declare I 
think it is you who are the student, and not Mr. Kennedy 
here. He never seems to have anything to do. I don't 
believe he is a student at all.” 

Mr. Bisset looked over at Kit soberly, and said, with a 
certain characteristic sententiousness, ‘‘ Mr. Kennedy is 
getting a great opportunity. An opportunity for which 
1 would have given ten years of my life. I am sure he is 
profiting by it. I also have attended classes at the uni- 
versity. But I could not compete with striplings from 
the high-school, or even with such well-trained youths 
from the country as himself. My mind, matured in many 
things, lacked the easy suppleness of youth. It was more 
difficult for me to acquire, easier for me to let slip, more 
difficult for me to summon my knowledge at call. From 
what school did you come, Mr. Kennedy? There are, I 
hear, good schools in Galloway.” 

Kit blushed crimson. 

‘**I did not come from any school,” said Kit 
taught privately by—by a friend.” 

The infidel lecturer looked keenly at Kit 

‘* He must have been a fine scholar, sir,” he answered. 
* Did not you win a bursary?” 

Kit nodded, and looked at the floor 

**He is ashamed of this teacher,” thought his ques- 
tioner, for the first time disappointed in him. “1 will 
find out if thisisso. And if it is—” 

Kit’s welcome in the house of the Bissets hung on his 
next words 

‘He was perhaps not a very desirable acquaintance, 
after you had finished with your studies?” 

The clouds cleared instantly from Kit’s brow. 

“Oh no,” he said, eagerly; “‘ you must not think so. I 
was Only sorry that he would let me do so little for him. 
I have not been in the least worthy of his help and friend- 
ship.” 

Kit glanced over his shoulder. Mary had stolen quick- 
ly and quietly out of the room. He was alone with the 
stern-browed man, who seemed to wait for him to say 
more 

With his natural impulsiveness Kit dashed at the diffi- 
culty. 

“He was my father, sir; but I did not know it till to- 
night,” 


others 
fidel. 
not to- 


“I was 


* Begun in Hanren’s Bazan No.1, Vol. XXXII. 


The dark man nodded, without manifesting any surprise. 
He was accustomed to hear unexpected things, and so 
when Kit rushed into his story, not sparing himself, nor 
blinking the facts of his idleness and neglect of college- 
work, he sat still and listened. Kit could not enter into 
the events of the night without implicating Dick. But 
he said enough to give Mr. Bisset the clew. He heard 
him to the end without comment, and then held out his 
hand across the table. 

**T thought you were a feather-head like Dick,” he said; 
“but I see you will make a man yet.” 

Then one of the things happened which are called 
providential. There came a ring at the little tinkling 
bell, and presently Mrs. Bisset, who had been busied in 
the kitchen with the preparation of supper, ushered in a 
visitor. 

It was Mr. Cathcart, Mary Bisset’s head master. 

At the sound of his voice Mary herself came in, with 
somewhat heightened color. 

He was a tallish, dark, official-looking man, with a formal 
manner and a rather melancholy address, as if the respon- 
sibility for so many children had taken all the youth and 
boyishness out of him. 

** Why, Miss Bisset, you did not go to the hospital after 
all?” he said, at sight of her. 

“No,” suid Mary, a little breathlessly; ‘‘ knew nothing 
about it till Dick told me, and then, after all, he was called 
elsewhere!” 

Kit somehow felt a strange angry resentment against 
this man begin to steal over him. He noted jealously the 
flush on Mary’s cheek when she spoke to him, and he did 
not know that she was trying to preserve the balance be- 
tween truth and the reputation of a brother like Dick. 

“I did not expect to see any one but your father,” said 
the schoolmaster; ‘‘ but I thought I might have the bene- 
fit of some conversation with him,” 

To this Mr. Bisset did not answer. There was the 
sound of another voice at the door, one anxious and a lit- 
Ue querulous. The lecturer was listening with straying 
attention, and did not hear Mr. Cathcart's last words. 

Presently his wife came to the door of the little parlor. 
** William, you are wanted,” she said. 

The infidel lecturer went out, and immediately re- 
turned. 

**Mother,” he said, quietly, ‘‘do not wait forme. I 
am needed over in the Grassmarket. I may not be home 
all night.” 

“Very well, William,” said his wife, evidently well 
accustomed to such an event. 

“Will you walk a little way with me, Mr. Kennedy?” 
said Mr. Bisset, going to the corner to take a great oaken 
staff inhishand. ‘* We will talk as we go. lam sorry to 
bid you good-night so soon, Mr. Catheart, but a sick 
man wishes to see me. Such things happen even to an 
apostle without a creed!” 

He smiled slightly, and held out his hand. The school- 
master took it with an alacrity, which was not lost upon 
Kit. He, on his part, could do nothing but prepare to 
obey. He shook hands with Mary without looking at her; 
and though there was a slight smile upon her lips her 
eyes followed him sym pathetically down the stairs. When 
Kit thought that she had gone iu, he stole one swift 
glance back, and, lo! there she was still; her arms on the 
rail looking down on him. Her face lit up quickly, as if 
she were saying, “Tell him!” She waved her hand 
quickly and kindly towards him, and Kit went out into 
the whirling snow-storm strangely comforted. Though he 
had left the schoolmaster in the little lamp-lit parlor alone 
with his sweetheart, Kit somehow felt that he had taken 
the soul of Mary Bisset with him into the storm. 

The infidel (as Mrs. Christison called him) was wrapped 
in a huge Inverness cloak of gray frieze, with a collar 
which stood up about his ears. Kit, who had never pos- 
sessed a great-coat in his life, simply buttoned his stout 
tweed jacket up to the neck, and strode on beside his 
friend. 

It was a strangely altered world into which they emerged; 
the first snow-storm of the year; and already it had wrapped 
the city in a clinging white mystery. The wind from the 
north still kept the pavements fairly clean, but a thin and 
steady drift blew low along them, which banked at every 
turning; and there were growing wreaths piling them- 
selves in swirls at the angles of the narrow alleys through 
which they made their way towards the Grassmarket. 

** Now tell me about your father,” said Mr. Bisset, 
kindly. 

And Kit told all he knew. He spoke of his grand- 
father, the elder in the Kirk on the Hill. He told of his 
mother’s marriage and all the unhappiness which came 
after, of the loss of the Dornal, and the stone-breaking by 
the road-side. Then, softening the details as much as 
possible, he told of his first sight of the orra man; of 
their compact, and how it was carried out. He related 
the story of the long nights of three winters in the Black 
Sheds; of the early summer mornings that broke ere 
they had finished, and of all the growing knowledge 
which had ended in the winning of the first bursary. 

And as he talked the hand of the infidel lecturer fell 
upon his shoulder and remained there. He heard him to 
the end, and then he spoke. 

** We'll make a man of you yet. 
make a man of your father,” he said. 

They were crossing the wide space at the higher corner 
of Candlemaker Row. Greyfriars’ Bobbie, coated white, 
as he must often have been during his lonely vigils on his 
master’s grave, looked down upon them as they turned 
into the dark trench of houses. 

“I will. think over this, and find your father,” said Mr. 
Bisset. ‘‘ No one can long be hid in this little city, though 
there are : ome queer places in it too. But I can go where 
the police dare not. fi is my one privilege. Now do you 
turn back!’ 

** Let me come with you,” said Kit, impulsively. 

The lecturer seemed to hesitate a-moment. 


But first we must 


** Well,” he said, *‘ you may see some strange things, 
and observe religion from « new angle. Still, if you wish 
it, you may come. Walk straight after me, and keep 
your eyes only on that which immediately concerns us.” 

The two men crossed the sheeted causeway of the wide 
market-place, and at the further side dived into the dense 
rabbit-warren of houses. But Mr. Bisset did not hesitate 
a moment. As they went down the steps a policeman 
turned his lantern into their faces inquiringly. 

** Beg pardon, Mr. Bisset,” said the man. 
it was a pair o’ my lambs. It’s no a nicht to be out on 
pleasure. And them that’s in the Grassmarket this nicht 
has a reason!” 

“ All right, Fergus,” said the lecturer. 
son!” 

‘T'll wager that,” answered Constable Fergus, and 
shut off the light of his lantern with a snap. 

‘** Now take my hand,” said Kit’s guide; ‘it is scarce 
canny walking here.” 

He went down steps, and then with equal confidence he 
went up. He passed dark doors and wound round spiral 
staircases, through whose iron-barred windows the wind 
whistled and the snow drifted. Half-way up a man 
opened a door and held a candle into their faces, going in 
again, with a muttered curse of disappointment, and leav- 
ing the darkness more complete than ever. 

At last Mr. Bisset stopped. He paused a moment as if 
to listen. But it was as silent within as it was dark with- 
out. 

A smell of chloride of lime oozed from under the door. 
Mr. Bisset rapped. A faint light stirred within, filtering 
round the ill-fitting frame and shooting arrows from the 
Jatch and key-hole. 

A woman stood within barring entrance—a tall gaunt 
woman, with a wisp of gray hair across her brow, 

Sullenly and silently she drew back at sight of Mr. 
Bisset, who passed austerely in, as if unconscious of her 
obvious ill will, He strode straight along a narrow pas- 
sage, his great shoulders brushing either wall equally, and 
Kit followed at his heel. 

The world was growing bigger for the first bursar of 
the United Galloway Societies 

His guide entered a small kitchen room, clean and care- 
fully tidied up. The tiles of the fireplace had been re 
cently whitened, and the ribs of the grate were blacked and 
polished. A kettle sang thinly on the hob. There were 
two closed and curtained beds along one wall, and upon 
them heaped mounds told of the sleep of childhood. As 
Kit moved one of the heaps moved a little, and he caught 
the glint of a black eye and a tossed elflock that fell over 
an inquiring face. 

On the other side was a larger bed also, but in the wall, 
and also curtained with faded chintz. It had been so often 
washed that the color and pattern was almost indistin 
guishable. But it was clean as country linen. 

A man, small - featured, baggard, hollow of eye and 
cheek lay on the bed. His thin hand drooped over the 
coverlet. He had a brush of stubbly gray hair, like a dra- 
goon’s helmet, on top of his head. A shoemaker’s bench 
and stool in a corner betrayed his occupation. His face 
wore a querulous, almost acrid, expression in moment of 
pain, but at other times a certain unwilling nobility crept 
into it. There was at least no doubt that his eyes lit up 
when they fell upon his visitor. 

The cobbler held out his hand, lifting it from the patch- 
work as if it had been a dead weight. 

** Ye hae come!” he said. 

** You are very ill, Bartholomew ?” said Mr. Bisset, touch 
ing the man’s wrist lightly, and, as it seemed, mechanically 
in search for his pulse. 

“Tam going, sir—going to find out!” 
said it. 

“Ah, Bartholomew, I envy you to-night if that be so,” 
said the lecturer, sadly. ‘‘ That is the best, after all. 
They have called us agnostics so long—know-nothings. 
You have your chance now to prove them wrong.” 

**I would not be sorry, sir,” said the cobbler, ** but for 
these.” 

And a slight movement of his hand included his wife 
and the sleeping children. Kit caught again the restless 
black eye of the heaped coverlets in the other bed. 

**Don’t go hard because o’ me, Bartholomew,” said the 
womap. ‘‘I have kept the poor children from starvation 
before, and I can look after them again, praise God! It 
will be better telling you now to think of your immortal 
soul.” 

She cast a savage glance at the lecturer, which seemed 
to be absorbed by the mild persistence of his glance. 

“To be faithful, honest, diligent, owing no man any- 
thing—these are no ill recommendations to any true God,” 
said Mr. Bisset, gently; ‘‘and Bartholomew need not fear 
to meet such a One on his journeyings.” 

** Be soft with her, sir,” said Bartholomew the cobbler. 
** Ours is the sterner, more barren creed. It is not fit for 
her; she is a woman.” 

* It is best so,” said Mr. Bisset. ‘‘I would not have it 
otherwise. Let every man be fully persuaded, did not 
the Tarsan say?” 

“Who is this young man?” said the cobbler, looking 
across at Kit, as if Death were speaking to Life, one world 
hailing another. 

“He is a young student who lives beside me. I 
brought him to talk to on the way. It is a stormy night.” 

The dying man smiled. 

** Aye,” he said. ‘I wonder if in half an hour I shall 
be looking down on the house-tops? It is a rough night 
to be going so far.” 

As he grew feebler he motioned the lecturer nearer to 
his lips. And Kit, seeing that they wished to speak pri- 
vately, moved to a scrubbed white wood chair by the side 
of the bed where he had twice seen the black eyes and 
the tangled elflocks. 

Kit had a penny in his pocket. He took it out and 

(Continued on page 1.46.) 


**T thought 


**T have a rea- 


He smiled as he 











NIVES, FORKS, AND 
SPOONS. 


FORMERLY a good carving set, 
consisting of knife, fork, and steel, was at 
least $5, and finely cut handles of ivory and 
mother-of-pearl increased the price great- 
ly. Now one can buy a set for from 50 cents 
upwards to $5. The latter is the price of the 
finest quality with faucy horn handles, ivory 
and mother-of-pearl having gone out of use 
almost entirely. The cheapest priced are 
of course of the cheapest quality of steel, but 
$2 will buy an excellent set. The same is 
true in regard to steel knives and forks. 
They can be bought for $1 20 with wooden, 
riveted handles; for $1 60 for white bone 
handles; $2 50 for celluloid; and $3 50 for 
rubber handles—the latter being made of the 
finest tempered steel. By the term set is 
meant six of both forks and knives; for 
there are people who continue to use the steel 
fork with the steel knife, although it is 
neither fashionable nor in the best taste to 
do so. Cooks’ knives and carvers can also 
be bought cheaply, and even the best do not 
cost over 75 cents apiece for knives of good 
size. 

But as you value a good temper in your 
cook, prize equally the same quality in your 
steel knives. There is no longer the same 
danger of getting cast-iron knives as former- 
ly, but the cheap steel are fully as trying to 
the cook’s and housewife’s patience as ever 
iron blades could be. When the would-be 
carver’s temper is gone, be sure the temper 
of the steel is gone too. Even the best of 
steel has a hard time keeping its temper, for, 
besides being thrown into drawers and bas- 
kets carelessly, its daily duties are to cut hot 
meat and vegetables, and then to be washed 
in hot water. Knives will then lose their 
sharpness, and need attentiorto put the keen 
edge upon them again. Butif the knives of 
the best steel were bought and were more 
carefully put away, and the kitchen carvers 
and choppers with open handles hung up 
when not in use, some of the trouble would 
be helped. All steel knives should be ground 
more or less frequently, according to use, and 
especially those which are used in cutting 
upon earthen or china dishes. Wood is softer 
and does not turn the edge, so bread and meat 
boards are doubly useful in household equip 
ment. 

The price of not only silver spoons, but 
that of their humble relative the plated 
spoon, has been reduced in the same pro- 
portion. Silver has been so plentiful, and 
the methods of manufacture so increased, 
that they ought to be in the reach of all. 
For kitchen use there has been made a 
nickel spoon which is excellent and cheap, 
and also the aluminum spoon, but the latter 
is still so high priced as to almost rival the 
lighter weights in silver. All plated knives 
are plated on steel, and the blade and handle 
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. WENSLOW’s SOOTHING 

for children teething. 
iftens the gums, allays all pain, 
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SUMMER FEEDING 
For infants necessitates the greatest caution and 
careful study of conditions. Care in diet, first and 
last. The use of Gail Borden Eagle brand Condensed 


Milk has large ly simplified this problem. 
unknown brands. Get the Best.—{ Adv.] 
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A GOOD REWARD. 

A SCHOOL-MISTRESS conceived an original idea. Her 
scholars only dreamed of amusements, and in spite of 
all her efforts the good mistress could obtain neither 
good behavior nor good work. One day, on opening 
her class, she said to her pupils: “ Young ladies, those 
among you who, during this entire week, will prove 
themselves studious and who will have had no bad 
marks, will receive as a recompense a bottle of FUNKIA 
pu JAPON, a perfume such as you have never smelled 
before, the most delicate of the renowned Parisian 
perfumer Oxiza - LeGranp [sold by all perfum 
ers and druggists|.” The result was that the school 
mistress at the end of the week had not a sufficient 
supply of bottles to satisfy the claimants.—{ Adr.] 


SuPpextor to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Créme Simon, 
marvellous for the complexion and light cutaneous 
affections ; it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin. J. 
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never regret having ordered Wool 
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! are of one piece, but so cheap have these be- 
come that it is no economy to have a worn 
set replated. It is better to buy new. But 
while the market is flooded with cheap plated 
and light-weight silver spoons, it is still just 
as improvident to buy them as formerly. 
The slight coating of silver soon wears off, 
and the thin silver in forks or spoons bends 
or breaks. Two dollars will purchase as 
much as three did in the early years of this 
present decade, but the buyer must not ex- 
pect miracles. Good material is still worth 
good money. 

There is a bath prepared and used among 
dealers to clean the silver and plated goods. 
It is quickly applied, and does not hurt the 
articles as the constant rubbing with silver 
polishes inevitably does. It is, however, a 


in some homes; 


saving of labor and time. This is the re- 
ceipt: Put 1 lb. of cyanide of potassium and 
1 Ib. of sal soda into 4 gallons of warm water; 
stir till dissolved. This bath should be put 
into a large earthen crock, and have its cover 
not only plainly labelled, but wired on when 
not in use, to avoid all accidents. Dip the 
article in quickly, swing it about for a few 
seconds, and then plunge into clean water. 

Rinse evougeiy | in hot water and dry with 











poison, and that fact would render it unsafe 
but in the hands of a careful | 
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a soft cloth,and then polish with a rouged | 
chamois-skin. If the first dipping does not 
entirely remove the tarnish the article should 
be dipped again and rinsed again. One | 
shoul Qavoid getting the hands ite the bath, 
and for this a wire or string can be slipped 
through the handles of coffee and tea pots | 
aud such ilk. Spoons, forks, and knives can | 
be placed in a wire basket, and then swung in 
the bath and washed in hot water, as with 
the other large pieces of silver. When not 
in use the bath should be kept in the cellar 
or some closet where it will be undisturbed 
and will not freeze. 

AGNES 


B. ORMSBER. 


FROM THE CHINESE, 
Care not a bit, though men your ways de 
spise, 
If your true life to Heaven's approval rise. 


No end of Happiness will be the prize, 
If you your greatest griefs will minimize. 


The one who spends his days in doing 
wrong 
Will find some power to punish him ere 





long. JOEL BENTON. 
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NFLUENCE OF COCOA 
ON TISSUE METABO- 
LISM. 


“Ir is not infrequent that chemists and 
physicians differ in opinion as regards the 
use of certain food products and their influ- 
ence upon tissue metabolism ; but for many 
years they have agreed that cocoa (theobroma 
cacao) exerts an influence upon the human 
system that is equalled by no other vegetable 
product, Careful analysis, combined with 
extensive clinical experience, has shown be 
yond shadow of doubt that it retards ret 
rograde metamorphosis of the body tissues 
(tissue waste), is far more nutritious and 
less directly stimulating to the nervous sys 
tefh than either tea or coffee, and when the 
excess of oil (olewm theobrome) has been re- 
moved, exerts a distinctive beneficial influ 
ence upon the digestive functions. Such 
being the case, the use of a thoroughly reli- 
able preparation of cocoa should be univer- 
sally encouraged, and it is the consensus 
of opinion among medical men as well as 
laboratory workers that the breakfast cocoa 
manufactured by Walter Baker & Co., Ltd., 
not only meets the indications, but accom 
plishes even more than is claimed for it.”— 
The New York Polyclinic. 
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urday Review affirms that they 
are “the most precious contri- 
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(Continued from page 444.) 
stealthily held it on the edge of the bed. There were two 
black eyes watching him nédw. The tall woman moved 
gauntly and mechanically ath wart the fireplace, and rubbed 
a brass knob here and a piece of iron there. Kit held the 
penny a little higher. A hand, almost like the beak of a 
bird, shot out and pecked it away. 

Yes, Bartholomew,” Kit could hear the voice of the 
lecturer, ‘‘ she shall be cared for. We of the many minds 
are poor, and it would not be well for her to be among us, 
at any rate. But 1 know a man—” 

What, not a minister?” cried the voice of the cob- 

‘No minister would trouble with the widow of an 
unbeliever.” 

‘ You are no tinbeliever, Bartholomew 
unbelievers 
not care 
want 

Mr. Bisset rose 

‘You are right,” said the cobbler, his eye painfully 
bright. ‘* Let there be no farewells on the platform when 
the train goes into the night. It is better so. Good-by, 
sir. Wife, see that the children are covered. It is a bit- 
ter blast outside. And I want you to lie down. I am 
going to turn my face to the wall—I must try and go to 
sieep 

And as Kit followed Mr. Bisset out he looked back. 
lhe cobbler had already turued his frail body away from 
them. The gaunt and silent wife was arranging his pillow 
silently, and from the bed on the other side Kit caught 
sight of the dark head of a girl of eight. A penny was 
fiited into one of her eye sockets, and she was regarding 
him with a haughty, and even indignant, stare. 


bler 


Only fools are 
And, at any rate, Alexander Strong would 
I promise you your wife and bairns shall not 


CHAPTER XLV 
THE BROKEN HINGES 


HE lecturer and Kit walked rapidly throngh the 

white deserted streets till they reached a tall house in 
a fashionable quarter. Mr. Bisset stopped before it. The 
windows were dark, but a little faint light came from the 
hall, filtering through the ground glass of the fan-light 
and revealing the number; it was 52. 

From this point Mr. Bisset’s proceedings were not only 
singular, but even suspicious. He went off into the mid- 
die of the road and groped about in the thin snow till he 
had collected a handful of pebbles the size of pease. These 
he began to throw up at the range of unlighted windows, 
with but indifferent success. 

Which window do you want to hit?” said Kit, feeling 
that here was something that he could do better than his 
companion 

The second on the left above the porch,” said. the 
lecturer 

Whose house is this?” said Kit, making the pebbles 
rap regularly on the glass of the window which Mr. Bis- 
set had designated 

After a little, a light sprang into being behind the blind. 
The window was thrown up and a face appeared dimly 
white against the dark behind. 

** Well, who is it?” said a voice, as if quite accustomed 
to such midnight summonses. ‘Oh, Bisset, bless you, 
man,come up! Here’s the key. I keep it tied toa string 
on purpose.” 

‘*I can’t come up, Mr. Strong,” said the lecturer; ‘‘I 
have to go on elsewhere. There's a woman and her chil 
dren would be the better of seeing you. So I came along 
to tell you. The man is dying, or dead. He was one of 
my people. But the wife is a Christian, and needs you. 
Last house on the right in the Tinkler’s Close off the 
Grassmarket—you know the place!” 

‘ All right,” said the voice, cheerily; ‘* I‘) be down ina 
minute. Any use taking wine and things?” 

** None,” returned Mr. Bisset; ‘*‘ but something from the 
poor-box would net come wrong.” 

Kit and his friend stamped about for a minute or two 
in the roadway to keep the blood moving in their veins 
rhen the minister came out, a tall squarely built figure, 
with a leonine head and a countenance grave and kindly— 
capable, too, of kindling into an Isaian fire upon occa- 
sion—a man affectionate in private, tender of heart above 
most, but dangerous to cross when charged with his mes 
sage and the decks were cleared for action. 

‘Come along, Bisset; talk to me as we go,” said Alex- 
ander Strong, swinging a rough-checked shepherd's plaid 
about his shoulders and thumping the pavement with his 
stuff. ** But who is this with you?” 

Another of your people,” said the lecturer; ‘‘a lad 
from the country, recently come to the city with a bur 
sary, a wise head, and an ignorant heart. Let him come 
cal see you. You'll do him good. He has a father, too, 
he was telling me. But I think I can best look after 
him.” 

‘‘Come and see me on Saturday, about lunch, and we 
will havea talk. “That is my best time,” suid Alexander 
Strong to Kit 

Then, to the lecturer, he said, ‘‘And now for your 
friend's wife. What had we best do for her?” 

And there in the black deeps of the night, under. the 
canopy of the snow-drift, the agnostic lecturer and the 
Christian teacher laid their plans for the helping of poor 
human creatures 

In this fashion they came again to the cobbler’s house 
Once more they went up the darksome twists of the stair. 
Alexander Strong trampling between them with his great 
bill man’s stride 

As they opened the door they heard the sound of a 
woman sobbing. The cobbler's wife was straightening 
the limbs of the man who had been her husband. 

** He’s gane—he's gane without a word!" suid the wo- 
man. ‘Oh, if my man is lost because of unbelief —I want 
to be lost,too! And you are the man that did it, too!” she 
cried, wi'h sudden fury, turning shagply on the lecturer. 
Then she saw Alexander Strong 

He came forward and took her hand, Without a word 
he went across the floor to the bed, andstood a long while 
gazing down at the serene face of the dead. 

The infidel lecturer drew Kit away, and as they closed 
the door they heard the voice of the preacher of the 
Gospel saying, gently, ‘Fear not! It;is written, ‘To his 
own master he standeth or falleth!” 

And his hand was upraised over the dead fuce as if in 
benediction. 

‘Come away and leave them. That is his work, not 
yours or mine,” suid Mr. Bisset, as they went homeward, 
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When Kit arrived at the door of his lodgings he found 
Mrs. Christison still out of bed. He expected—and per- 
haps deserved—a word of censure for his latehours. But 
his landlady had something else on her mind. 

“Oh, Maister Kennedy,” she said, as soon as she saw 
him, ‘sic a turn up as there has been since ye gued oot!” 

She paused for breath, though she had not been climb- 
ing the stairs. Then she went on: ‘‘ Maister Grier didna 
come hame till eleven. He had met in wi’ somebody frae 
his ain country-side, and staid crackin. And then there 
cam’ a tramplike man, and wad be in to see you. I said 
him nay, but he wadna be said nay to. And faith, but 
there was something commandin aboot the craitur too. 
Save I took him ben, thinkin that every moment Maister 
Grier wad be back, for he was never late before. I gaed 
doon to the baker’s to get the loaf-bread for the breek fast. 
The stupid body hadna sent it. And, wad ye believe me, 
when I cam’ back the door was open to the wa’, and there 
wasna a soul in the hoose. Oh, gang and see that a’ 
richt? For I'll nosleep this nicht gin ocht has been ta’en 
through my fault.” 

Kit went into the little room where Rob Grier was al- 
ready in bed, sleeping the sleep of the physically tired 
and constitutionally healthy. He went directly to his 
little desk. His heart stood still when he saw that it 
had been burst apart at the hinges. He unlocked it, and 
the lid fell off. The remaining eighteen pounds of his 
bursary money were gone. 

The universe ran round and round as he stood staring, 
and had he not grasped the back of a chair he might have 
fallen. Nevertheless Kit was no weakling. 

In a minute he had gripped himself, onl withing stead- 
ily to the door, at which appeared the agitated face of 
Mrs. Christison. 

‘**Was the man who asked for me tall and thin, with 
gray hair, and a cut across the forebead?’” he asked. 

‘That's the man!” cried Mrs. Christison, much relieved. 
** And, bless me, sir! when I look at ye, he raither favor- 
ed yoursel. Maybe he was a relative! Then ye hae fand 
a’ richt in your room?” 

‘* Allis right—perfectly right, Mistress Christison, thank 
you,” said Kit Kennedy. 

“The Lord be thankit for that! for | was a feared wo- 
man,” said his landlady, as she closed the door. 

And then the first Galloway bursar sat down amid the 
ruins of his prospects to think what he should do. 

He was at a dead impasse. 

He could not stop attending his classes and go back to 
service, because he had taken the money of the societies, 
and was under contract to finish his session and forward 
his certificates to the secretary. 

He could not go on living upon Mrs. Christison with no 
prospect of paying his bills. 

Still less could he accuse his teacher, his benefactor—his 
father of the theft. If he had taken the money, he was 
clearly not accountable for his actions, any more than he 
had been that night of the declaration of the prize-winner, 
when Kit had found him in the parlor of the Black Bull 
in Cairn Edward. 

So, throwing his plaid about his shoulders and putting 
down the gas he had no longer the right to waste, Kit 
Kennedy went and stood in the window, watching all 
through the watches of the sombre night the white flur- 
ries veer and swirl, and the lamps shadows wavering for- 
lornly across the sidewalks of the snow-shrouded city. 

(To ue ConTINUED.) 


ASHIONS FOR MEN. 


Every year the actual spring seems to be later 
in arriving, and overcoats and heavy clothing are 
worn until nearly the first of May. Tailors and 

haberdashers have been active for some time in inducing 
men to come out in vernal array, but the day seems past 
for a spring outfit. The Easter parade has lost its caste 
in the city, and Easters have usually been raw blustering 
days with clouded skies and snow flurries. Even in the 
South the Easter this year, after a very severe winter, was 
not as balmy as one would be led to believe. 

This digression on the weather has much bearing on 
the subject of men’s fashions for spring and early sum- 
mer. It has changed many of the plans, and has been 
a sore trial to shops and tailors. From winter they 
have jumped into summer, and the principal orders are 
for outing clothes and flannels. The English, or Thames 
flannels, us they are called, were worn here some years 
ago in limited quantity. To-day the tailors have many 
beautiful patterns, and flannel will be the popular cloth for 
the summer season. The leading color is blue, of all pos- 
sible shades, from a very dark marine to a rather intense 
tint. These flannels have lines of white or dark red, or 
even green, in narrow stripes. Again there are very soft 
grays and grayish-greens with white stripes, varied now 
and then by a red thread running through the pattern. 
These flannels are made into sack suits, the coats being 
either single or double breasted—the latter more in favor 
—cut square like a reefer, three or four buttons down the 
coat, unlined and patch pockets. The waistcoat is either 
single or double breasted, but men are prone to wear fancy 
double-breasted waistcoats rather than those made of the 
same material as the suit; trousers loose on the hip, no 
spring, and average width from the knee down. The 
waistcoats have a narrow collar, and are cut a little 
higher than those of last year. The coat can have round 
corners and be single-breasted. This, however, depends 
upon the material; if it is striped, the coat should be 
square. The single-breasted blue serge will also be fash- 
ionable. It is the standard. There is very little difference 
in the cut this year. One of the best authorities gives the 
rule four buttons down the coat for a tall man and three 
buttons for a short, all double-breasted coats, however, 
being an exception, having always four buttons, The 
corners can be round or square. 

Young men from fifteen to twenty wear exactly the 
same patterns and styles as those who are older. As soon 
as a boy gets out of knickerbockers he becomes a man in 
miniature. The only difference concerning the dress of 
these youths at the very awkward age of from fifteen to 
eighteen is that it has not been considered the best of 
form for a boy until he reaches his eighteenth year to 
wear an evening coat or a top-hat. The dinner or Cowes 
or Tuxedo jacket, with in his case white or black waist- 
coat and trousers to match, is the proper dress for even- 
ing. The dinner jacket is worn at evening entertain- 
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ments and at children’s parties; in fact, by all boys from 
tue time they are twelve yeurs of age, or even at ten, 
From the time a boy can go to children’s parties the best 
or correct dress is knickerbockers of black worsted, 
quite omy at the knee, and fastened with a bow of ribbon 
or three black butions; single-breasted waistcoat with 
U shape, black dinner coat silk faced, white shirt per- 
fectly plain, straight standing collar and black satin * ss 
the regulation bow shape; patent-leather pumps aud black 
stockings. 

The tweeds and homespuns and cheviots this summer 
come in all species of patterns and shades. Gray, how- 
ever, is most in vogue. Many of the grays have red and 
blue threads running through them, patterns of almost in- 
visible checks and stripes. There are others of green, of 
all shades from bottle to grayish green. These suitings 
are for sack or business suits. The coats are single- 
breasted, rounded corners; waistcoats ad libitum, general- 
ly following the rule that with single-breasted coats dou- 
ble-breasted waistcoats are more seemly; trousers rather 
tight from the knee downward, loose over the hips. There 
are no changes in the evening or the dinner coat. The 
latter will be worn at hotel hops and on many semi-formal 
occasions. There is more latitude in this respect in sum- 
mer than in winter. 

The hat to wear with a dinner coat is either a straw—if 
in midsummer—a black felt Alpine, or a Derby. Never 
wear a top-hat with a dinner coat, any more than you 
would wear russet shoes with evening dress. A New 
York hatter has invented a dinner-coat hat, which is a 
black felt Alpine lined with silk, and with a corded silk 
brim. It is quite handy and very smart. 

Youths always wear Derbys and Alpine felts in win- 
ter and spring, and straws in summer, The straws for 
this summer will be almost the same as worn last sea- 
son—the rough and split straw, with narrow brim and 
moderate crown. The band will be black, but college 
boys will still be in fashion should they want to wear their 
college colors around their hats. 

The golf hats are rather fantastic, being made of gray 
felt something in the style of those worn by Rough Riders 
and cowboys, with wide brims, Alpine shape. The felt is 
colorec, great patches of green and red being woven in 
with the gray. The band is placed around the hat like a 
twisted handkerchief, and generally represents the colors 
of the club. 

The gray Alpine is being much worn in England for 
wheeling. The new pear-shaped riding breeches, but- 
toned tight at the knee, not bagging, but very full over the 
hips; the material Of a homespun or tweed, or rough goods 
in grays, browns, and greens, are popular likewise, not 
only with horsemen, but those who ride the wheel. The 
Norfolk jacket knickerbocker suits seem to have been 
relegated to the very cheap shops. Many are wearing for 
wheeling the puttee, which is a species of leather legging 
bound around the leg to the knee like a bandage. ere 
it is fastened with a buckle. The troops wore these in 
Cuba last summer. They are taken from the equipment 
of the British soldiers in India. This is a matter of taste, 
however, and short fat men should avoid anything of the 
kind, as leg arrangements of that description have been 
off and on in fashion since the days of Shakspere, who 
pokes fun at Malvolio for wearing just such a legging. 
The coat worn for wheeling is a sack-jacket or a morning 
coat, cut-away, of the same material as the riding breeches 
—three-buttoned, single-breasted. 

The Raglan has for the moment become the favorite 
overcoat. It is a long loose garment made of water- 
proof covert-cloth, reaching nearly to the heels, and not 
unlike the water-proof overcoat, but with less shape. The 
pockets are inside, and sometimes there are two great 
pockets in the skirts. It is also frequently cut up on each 
side to the waist, and allows a man to wear it with com- 
fort when riding. For the city it is a startling but not a 
becoming garment. For the country it is extreme)y use- 
ful. It is loose, comfortable, can be thrown off in a min- 
ute, and although unlined, is made so as to be quite 
warm in early spring and Jate autumn, and it is water 
proof. 

The Raglan has taken the place of the short covert-coat, 
except for youths and young men until they havé ob- 
tained their growth. The covert-coats are essentially the 
overcoats of the boy and the youth, and they are made in 
fac-simile of the fashions of those designed for adults. 
They are moderately short, with lapels and collars of same 
cloth. They are ornamented with heavy stitching around 
the sleeves and collar, and are dingtn becnsted: fly-front 
—that is, with invisible buttons. 

In linens the colored shirt comes to the front with the 
spring. This year there are bewildering patterns and a 
striking array of colors. Stripes of course prevail, and 
they run up and down or across, just as you wish them. 
The latest patterns have stripes up and down. These 
should be worn by short and stout, and the cross-stripes 
by the tall and the thin 

The cross-stripes are very wide, and the prevailing colors 
are pink, lavender, and blue. A peculiar shade of red, 
something between old-rose and cinnamon pink, seems to 
have come into fashion, but it is rather violent. Favorite 
patterns again are solid grounds of pink or blue with 
white fleurs-de-lis. Some of the more elaborate shirtings 
are in the Roman colors and cluster stripes. A broad 
band, for instance, of deep pink runs across a faint pink 
or a white background. In this band are a number of 
small narrow stripes of white and black and pink, and 
even other colors. When the stripes run up and down 
they are narrow, but when they run across they are ver 
broad. The one style of collar, the deep high-band turned- 
down with rounded edges, is worn with the colored shirt. 
There are two buttons for the bosom, and cuffs of the 
same material are always attached. 

Silk shirts in Roman colors and the new Japanese 
goods, thin and in blue china prints, are also very popu- 
lar for shirts. The silks and négligés are made in pleated 
bosoms with large mother-of-pearl buttons. White linen 
cuffs attached are worn with silk shirts. These make 
the shirt very difficult for the ordinary laundress to make 
up. and they may be classed as luxuries. 

Very useful suits for boys from ten to fifteen are in 
cheviots with double-breasted coats, three buttons, square 
corners, and knickerbockers. Otherwise boys wear the 
same shirtings, ties,‘etc., that are in the wardrobe of 
adults. The Eton suit, however, is very picturesque and 
sensible, although Americans will never adopt the top- 
hats worn at that famous school by the students. 
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DRESS 


Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. 
The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail. 


An Ory Apuimer.—l. In the page of graduation 
gowns published in Bazan No. 20 there were some 





pretty mudels for Swiss muslin gowns, bat I think you 
will be best pleased if you make the skirt in the circn- 
lar style and strap it with rows of Valenciennes inser- | 
tion, having below the two lowest bands a bias 
flounce. This gives width and fulness. You will need 
to make it over a drop skirt—not necessarily a silk 
skirt, but one of white lawn with a lot of ruffles around | 
the foot.’ Be sure she wears with this a pretty petti- | 
coat, either of silk orofcambric. Make the waist with | 
a fichnu effect, tied in front, the ends short. You can | 
have the waist cut in V shape at the throat or else 
filled in with a little net. 

2. You will need a yard and a half of ribbon for the 
neck of wash gowns, and that will only tie in a small 
sailor knot in front; big bows are not worn by young 
girls. For the waist, the prettiest thing is the crash- 
ribbon belt that fastens in a buckle. The finger-width | 
ribbon, or ribbon about four inches wide, tied in a | 
amall bow with ends, is alse very good. It will take 
from three to three and a half yards, depending upon 
the size of the waist. 

8. Everybody is wearing chains now, and the fans 
are attached to them. There are some pretty chains 
in gold, studded with colored stones; some of silver 
links, and others of gold links. These, of course, are 
imitated very cleverly now. Fora young girl I should 
advise either a silver or a gold one with tiny pearls. 

4. The only way to clean taffeta ribbon (and that is 
not a very satisfactory way) is to wash it well in naph- 
tha and press it with a hot iron before it is quite dry. 
Remember that there is nothing so dangerous and ex- 
plosive as naphtha ; do not have it near flame or heat. 

5. A pretty way to make a light summer silk is to | 
have it made with fitted top, circular band, and then a 
circular flonnce, The band should not be as wide as 
the flounce, only a little wider than the top. Where 
the flounce is joined to the skirt you can cover the 
joining by a raching of the silk, or, if you wish to have 
a very smart gown, you can put insertions of lace in- 
stead of the rnching. The waist is pretty made full 
in front with a round ficha of yellow linen edged with 
lace points and fastened in front at the bust with a 
buckle, the ends allowed to drop down on the skirt 
The ends must be of linen, edged with the lace; the 
sleeves tight-fitting, with rows of cording at the top, 
finished at the cuffs with bands of yellow linen, and 
above the linen the lace points again. If you do not 
care to put the fichu on your gown, have it more in the 
jacket effect, putting a front in of the same material | 
as the gown, tucked in sideways tucks, and trim the | 
fronts of the waist with squares of black lace let in. 
In Bazan No. 18 there are several illustrations that 
ought to be pretty for your daughter. If you want a 
regular shirt-waist make it with a pointed yoke in the | 
back and a very narrow yoke in front, coming down 
just a little on the shoulder. You can have the fronts 
tacked or corded as you prefer. Some of the very 
smartest waists are made entirely of tucks—sleeves, 
fronts, and back. With them you can wear a lawn tie, 
a four-in-hand white tie, or a ribbon pat around the 
neck and tied in front in a sailor knot. The same ap- 
plies to the shirt-waists. 





H. C.—There is no settled rule as to who shall sit at 
the end of the table. Personally, I should prefer hav- | 
ing my mother sit at one end of the table while I sat 
at the other, putting the guests at the side; euch an 
arrangement seems to me in better taste. Asa rule, 
summer lap-robes are not used now in driving, except 
in the country where there is a great deal of dust, or 
when the westher is cool. They are made like the 
winter ones, but of lighter-weight material. They are 
generally of light cloth if the carriage has a light lin- 
ing; if not, they are of the dark cloth, and have the 
monogram or coat of arms in the centre. If you are 
not wearing deep mourning, there is no reason why 
you shonld not use lace on your summer gowns, 
There are, however, a great many charming trimminge 
in chiffon and monsseline de svie. You can wear the 
white lawn waist with the black ruffle. Patterns for 
ties have not been given in the Bazan as yet. The 
newest ones are made like a eailor knot. The lisse or 
tulle is put once around the throat—not tight up to 
the stock-collar—and is tied in a sailor bow, the ends 
being allowed to hang loose. 


A New Souscoatnesr.—Your material is one of the 
smartest designs of the season. Do not, however, 
have it made in the plain bell or circular skirt; but 
have instead a long tunic over-dress cat in points or 
scallops. Have a drop skirt, on which put a pleated 
ruffle of the silk. A very smart gown of almost the 
same pattern has just been brought over from the 
other side. It is made with an over-skirt, and instead 
of a flounce of silk on the lower skirt there is a bias 
band of light tan cloth. The over-skirt is very long, 
showing only a little of the cloth. The waist is made 
with a jacket, rather long in the back; in front it 
crosses in surplice folds over a vest of blue velvet, with 
a high collar alao of the blue velvet. With this is worn 
a tie of yellow linen embroidery with lace ends. The 
sleeves are small, tucked at the top, and have velvet 
enffs. It is the only model of the kind that I have 
seen, and wus imported by a woman who wears only 
the smartest of gowns. If you use the model I have 
described, have a darker velvet for the vest, 


Junz.—The objection to patent-leather shoes and 
boots, particularly for children, i# that the leather is 
very heating to the feet. Even the boot-makers will 
tell you that patent-leather is bad for the feet. 
of course, fashionable, but should be worn only for 
dress occasions, You will flnd it much better for your 
little girl if you buy her soft kid boots and shoes. The 
flowered or plain musiins and organdies (the terms 
are not synonymous, although they sound so) are the 
best materials for children's frocks, Some wash ma- 
terials, like cotton crépe, make up very attractively. 
You would better send for samples of these. The cot- 
ton crépe comes in all colors. Make the frock with 
guimpe effect. Your little girl is quite too young to 
wear yoke frocks, or, indeed, any style of frock such as 
older girls wear. 





Ladies travelling alone between New York and Chicago 
will find perfect comfort on the New York Central’s 
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In families where neat, dainty garments are 
admired, Ivory Soap is appreciated. It gives a fresh- 
ness that cannot be obtained with common soaps. 

IVORY SOAP IS 99430 PER CENT. PURE. 


WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be 
“ just as good as the ‘Ivory’;’’ they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, 
lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities of the genuine. Ask for 
“Ivory” Soap and insist upon getting it. 


COPYRIGHT 1896 BY TER & GAMBLE CO. CHD 
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Reaches the maximum of perfection in the Detroit 
Jewel Gas Range. Burns seven times as much air as 
it does gas; develops more heat than any stove made. 
The only efficient, only practicable method of utilizing gas 
and aif for fuel. The DETROIT JEWEL GAS RANGE 
has the most perfect oven arrangement ever constructed 
in a gas range. The heat is distributed scientifically. The 
result is a revelation in the dainty art of baking. 

If you would know more about the convenience, the economy, 
the delight of cooking by gas we'll send you a book on the subject, 
with recipes, free. 

DETROIT STOVE WORKS, Detroit, Mich., Chicago, Il. 
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LORD BERESFORD’S 
Th BREAK-UP of 


CHINA 


WILL LORD BERESFORD’S famous Mission to 

China determine the commerciai future of that 
country? The book gives his opinion of the commercial 
outlook, based upon observations and interviews with the 
great Chinese Viceroys and foreign merchants in China. 
He decides in favor of the policy of the “Open Door.” 
He decides against “ Spheres of Influence.” He is clear, 
concise, and convincing. He presents in one volume the 
political and commercial situation in the great Empire 
whose very existence is hanging in the balance from hour 
to hour. It is a book for the economist, for the Ameri- 
can business man, and for all those who are interested in 
the commerce of the world. 


With Portraits and Maps 
514 pages. Svo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 00 


HARPER e& BROTHERS 
Publishers, New York and London 
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GOOD FORM 


Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed 
The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail 


Pitan.—One of the pleasantest places for a single 
woman to stop when she is visiting London alone is 
at a small hotel called St. Ermine’s Hotel, in Caxton 
Street, Westminster ; the price per day, everything in- 
clusive, is nine shillings for the pleasantest rooms, 
which are on the conrt-yard of the hotel.—When a 
health is drunk to a young woman at the table of a 
friend she need not do anything but thank those who 
complimented her by drinking in her honor. 


Bera.—It is at present the fashion for a widow to 
use on her visiting-cards her late husband's name. 
They may be engraved as Mra. J. Ransom Ames, if 
that was the form the wife used during her husband's 
lifetime ; this is more fashionable than to use the form 
Mra. Emma Ames, although the latter is not incorrect. 
It is better form to have one’s visiting-cards engraved 
with one’s own or one’s husband's full name than to 
use initials, unless the full name is too long. 


lenonanog,—The best hour for a christening is in 
the afternoon, when baby is apt to be in good-humor. 
The invitations shonid be written by the hostess—the 
baby’s mother—and worded like the following : 


My Dean Mus, Wurre,—It will give Mr. Blank and 
me great pleasure if you and Mr. White will come to 
the christening of our little daughter on Saturday, 
June the tenth, at three o'clock. It will be a very 
quiet, informal ceremony, but we hope to have you 
both with as, and to hear that you have no other en- 
gagement for that afternoon. Faithfully yours, etc. 


The rooms where the guests at the christening will be 
received, and where the christening will be held, 
should be decorated with flowers which are suggestive 
of purity and babyhood—daisies, pink rose-buds, lilies 
—and where the improvised font is arranged there 
should be some tall growing palms and plants. If 
you can have music and get a few choir-boys to sing a 
hymn, or one or two people with good voices, it makes 
a charming feature of the ceremony, but it is not neces- 
sary. The baby's father should wear the conventional 
afternoon dress of black frock-coat, dark gray trou. 
sere, and black or duck waistcoat, and the mother a 
light afternoon house dress. Baby should not be in 
evidence until the ceremony, when the minister has 
arrived and taken his place at the font and the god- 
parents have gathered around him; then baby in the 
nurse's arms should be carried in, daintily apparelled, 
and the service take place. After the service baby 
may be on view while henlths are drank in its honor 
and it is seen and admired, but it should not stay too 
long, and not until it has been taken away shonid the 
refreshments be served. A nice little menn for the 
christening would be—iced bouillon with lettuce sand- 
wiches; salmon with mayonnaise, finger-rolls, and 
paité-de-foie-gras jelly; strawberries and ices, It is 
not customary to give a clergyman a fee for a christen- 
ing, but if he has the trouble of coming to a house for 
the ceremony, it is conventional to give him a little 
present, an acknowledgment of his services—a hook 
or a set of bouks or a picture sent in the name of the 
little child he has christened.—When one is invited to 
an entertainment given by several hostesses it is not 


| obligatory to make an after-call on those with whom 


one is not acquainted ; a call on one’s personal friend 
is all that is necessary. 


Dovsi«e Wevrine.—It seems to me it might cause 
some complications for parents to announce on the 
same card the double wedding of their two daughters, 
because of the difference in the lists of friends and 
relatives of the two grooms, but there is no other 
reason why one announcement for both couples should 
not be used; the correct wording would be: 


Mr. and Mrs. James Blank 
announce the marriage of their daughter 
Louise 
to 
Mr, Charles Willowby 
and of their daughter 
Mary 
to 
Mr. Henry Potter 
on Saturday, June the third, eighteen handred and 
ninety-nine 
at the Church of the Holy Communion 
Philadelphia. 


One of the couples, without breaking any roles of eti- 
quette, might enclose with the invitations they send 
to their friends at-home cards, while these cards might 
be omitted in the invitations of the other couple. 


Perecexiry.—It would not be conventional to have 
your danghter’s name on the engraved invitations. 
The best form for the invitations, in my opinion, 
would be: 

Mr. and Mre. Charles Bowen 
At Home 
Saturday, June the third 
from four until seven o'clock. 
121 Washington Place. 
Wedding Anniversary. 


1878. 1891, 


Enclose with these invitations your danghter’s visit- 
ing-cards reading, ‘‘ Miss Bowen.” This is not the con- 
ventional invitation for a débutante’s coming-out re- 
ception, but it is almost the only way of indicating 


| that the entertainment is given for a double purpose, 


and it is not at all bad form. Whether a gentleman 
wears a black or a white tie to a seven-o'clock dinner 
depends on the formality of his dress and of the din- 
ner; with a dinner-coat a black string tie is always 
worn, and a black tie is correct, too, with a dress-coat 
at an informal «mal! dinner, but with a white waist- 
coat at a large dinner a white tie should be worn. 


A. B.—In calls of condolence cards express sym- 
pathy, and the writing is superfluous; nevertheless, 
cards are 80 often sent with some word or message of 
condolence that they are not considered bad form. 
My advice for an answer would be a similar form— 
your black-bordered visiting-cards with, “ Thank you 
for your kind sympathy,” or, “ With gratitude for 
your welcome sympathy,” or some such phrase. Your 
cards should go about two weeks after the cards of 








dol have been received. 


“LAKE SHORE LIMITED.” 























\RAH SMITH passed through the little front en- 

try, with its landscape paper and squared-off oil- 

cloth, and rested her fe on the marble knob of 

the parlor door for an instant, as if in reverence of 

this best room. Then she opened the door and 
walked leisurely in. She always did this, 

No matter in what haste she might be in other parts of 
the house, or how careless her movements there. it was al- 
ways left outside in the little stuffy entry. The parlor 
was dedicated to peace, quietness—and Rufus. 

She crossed the room, noting with satisfaction the ar- 
rangement of vases on the mantel-piece. There were five 
of them. Two stood at each end, with a conch-shell be- 
tween them, and the odd one of a pair, its mate broken 
once by a careless visitor, stood in the middle. There 
were seme dried grasses in it—fine feathery grasses that 
she had gathered on one of ber first walks with Rufus, and 
she had stuck them there when she came in. She had 
never taken them out. The other two pairs of vases Rufus 
had given her. Those and the plush album on the centre 
table were his gifts for the past three years. He always 
gave such useful, sensible things, and the vases were cer- 
tainly handsomer than those Joe Gerrish had given Lydia. 

‘There had been a series of silver coffin-plates on the 
mantel-piece where the shells now stood, but Rufus had 
declared that they made him feel kind of queer, She had 
never thought anything about it, they had been there so 
long jut they had disappeared 

Sarah's quick eye took it all in with its neat primness as 

he pulled up the thick green shades, one after another, to 
exactly the same height 

lhen she touched off the fire in the air-tight stove, and 
rearranged the sticks in the wood-box. There were just 
enough. They would keep the fire till half past nine. 
Rufus always went home then. Down at the bottom was 
one extra stick for emergencies. It had been there for a 
long time. For the last three spring and fall cleanings 
Sarah had removed that selfsame stick, knocked the chips 
out of the box, rinsed it thoroughly, dried it in the san, 
and then tenderly replaced the stick in its resting-place. 

There had been times when it had seemed as if the stick 
might be needed, Sarah almust blushed now, as she re- 
called it—the night they had come home from Delia Par- 
son's wedding. Delia had two babies now. Rufus had been 
in the most unusual mood, and had held her hand all the 
way coming home, and they had had a very jolly time eat- 
ing apples side by side on the sofa, and Rufus had declared 
that his paring made an 8. Sarah had bent over to see if 
the fire did not seed more wood, and was just about to 
throw on that last stick, when Rufus deelared he must go 
home. She had not tried to detain him, of course; she 
never did; but she did wish he had staid just a little while 
longer, he was 80 pleasant 

She sighed as she thought of it, and looked at the stick 
regretfully. Perbaps he had noticed it was the last one. 
He bad terrible keen eyes, Rufus had, and was economical 
too, and maybe he thought she would better not burn it for 
the little while he could. stay. Yet if she had burned it, 
what then? 

The thought struck her suddenly. Why not now? 
That stick had got to be burned sometime, and it might 
as well be now as ever; and if that did not do any good, 
well, Rufus had been coming steady for five years, and if 
it was not going to amount to anything, he might as well 
stop coming. She had burnt up enough wood entertain- 
ing him. And kerosene too. As she stopped to think of 
it, it was something quite awful. Of course she did not 
use as much in summer, But there were ice for the wa- 
ter, and lemonade sometimes, and cookies. She had treat- 
ed Rufus pretty well, to be sure. Too well, she guessed. 

Anyway, she would burn that last stick to-night, and 
she would free her mind too. If he would not speak, she 
would have to; and she rather guessed she was not afraid 
of Rufus Canfield, after going with him for five years. 
Of course not 

She knelt with sudden energy, and threw the sticks 
out, and pulled forth the emergency one. This she placed 
on top. She would not burn it at first, but after a while. 

She had hardly swept up the bits of loosened bark when 
there were footsteps on the gravel walk. She started 
guiltily, and there was an unwonted flush on ber face as 
she opened the door, after keeping him waiting a moment, 
and heard his ‘‘ Good-evening, Sarah!” 

She felt a bit conscious at first, but it was only Rufus; 
and they took up the thread of conversation just where 
they had left it a week ago 

He was in high good-humor. They had nominated him 
for select-man at the caucus the other night. Did Sarah 
think he would make a good select-man? Of course not 
any better than the others, but just as good? 

Sarah grew interested at once. She always knew he 
had the making of a great man in him. 

‘T’'ll be glad to see one man who's got some sense in 
him a-holding the reins of government,” she declared, 
emphatically. ‘‘ The town needs it bad enough, any fool 
knows.” 

Rufus flushed with pleasure at the implied compliment. 
‘T’'ve been thinking sometime I wouldn't mind standing 
if only the town felt as if they wanted to call me,” he ad- 
mitted, candidly. ‘*The caucus was pretty unanimous, 
too. Only that young squirt of a Glenwood was kind 
of sassy, but of course he don't count.” 

‘Of course not,” Sarah nodded assent, scornfully. “‘ No- 
body cares what he says. Why, he’s been hanging about 
Ella Sharpe as much as a year, and she’s most at her wit's 
ends wondering whether he means business or not, and I 
guess he doesn’t know either. And the whole town's 
laughing at him.” 

Sarah flushed, hotly. She ought not to have said that. 
What would Rufus think? 

But Rufus was ruminating on matters of geaver import. 
‘There's a good many things that need improvement,” 
he announced, munching a cookie thoughtfully, and let- 
ting the crumbs fall on to the big red rose of the carpet 
under his chair, ‘' 1 don’t mean to be influenced by any- 
thing or anybody, but I'm going to do just what I think’s 
right, and not give a hang for what anybody says.” 


BY HARRIET CARYL COX 


Sarah clapped her hands softly. He looked very fine 
and splendid as he said it. 

So he went on with his plans. He felt sure he would 
be elected, and Sarah must manage to be there to see. He 
would ask Brad Parsons to get his wife to go and take 
Sarah. here were always a lot of women folks in the 
gallery, and if she went with Delia perhaps she would 
feel easier. Anyway, he would like to feel that she was 
there. 

Would he have to make a speech? He supposed so. 
Would it not be a good plan to kind of outline it now? 
Sarah might help him. She was always good at helping 
folks. 

It was a great idea. Sarah laughed excitedly as she 
ran out into the other room after pencil and paper. 

Rufus looked after her, and smiled as he heard the rattle 
of the secretary drawer, the quick dropping of a lid, and 
her footsteps back across the hall. They made a pleasant 
sort of patter, Sarah was a very handy sort of woman, 
to be sure. 

With one sweep of his hand he cleared the marble table 
of its album and booklets and dumped them on the patent 
rocker, Sarah stopped short, and almost exclaimed; but, 
then, after all, what did it matter? They were safe there, 
only she would have never thought of treating them so 
unceremoniously. The album Rufus had given her, too. 
But she sat down in the chair that he drew up for her and 
was ready to begin. 

It took some time before they were fairly started. 
“You want it to sound real, easy, and natural, you 
know,” shé cautioned. ‘‘Not as if you'd thought a 
single word of it before.” 

“That wouldn’t be deceiving, would it?” he queried. 
“T wouldn't want to do that, Sarah.” 

‘* Of course not,” she replied, promptly. ‘‘ All the big 
folks get their speeches ready before. Ive read about it 
in the Ladies’ Criterion; and if folks who are used to 
speaking have to, why not folks who aren’t?” 

Her logie was conclusive. It was the wise thing to be 

repared, even if he might not be called upon to use it. 
No one would be the wiser. So they prepared the speech. 

**T think that’s = splendid,” Sarah cried, as she read 
it aloud after the final touches had been given. ‘*1 don’t 
believe any one could do better. It’s dignified and it's 
strong, and it don’t sound a mite as if you'd got it all 
ready beforehand. Isn't that great about your duty to 
the citizens who gave you this position of trust?” 

** You thought of that,” he insisted. ‘‘1 couldn’t have 
done it at all if it hadn't been for you, Sarah.” 

She flushed with pleasure. “I’m real glad I could help 
you,” she said. 

The clock struck ten. Sarah started, and gave an in- 
voluntary look of inquiry at Rufus. 

**I didn’t have no notion ‘twas so late,” he declared, 
almost guiltily. ‘I hope I ‘ain't kept you up, Sarah. I 
don’t never mean to,” 

“It don’t make no difference,” she began, but he was 
already at the door. 

She let him out silently, and watched him as he strode 
down the front path. Then she turned and re-entered the 
parlor. 

She hastily blew out one lamp. ‘ We don’t need to 
have so much light wasting,” she mused. ‘‘ And the 
neighbors might think some one was sick, or—or perhaps 
that we were really engaged.” 

She lowered the other lamp a trifle, gathered up the 
loose papers, laid the table in its usual order, and went to 
the stove. 

“There isn’t a single spark there, so I guess this house 
won't burn down from that to-night.” 

Her eyes fell on the wood-box. There was the stick on 
top. 
**T meant to burn that stick,” she cried. ‘I meant to 
burn it sure, but I forgot all about it.” 

She gazed at it ruefully. ‘ Well, Rufus don’t get nomi- 
nated for select-man every day,” she commented, as she 
left the parlor in darkness and crept softly up the back 
stairs. ‘‘ But there! I'll burn that stick next time sure.” 


He came again the next night. It was unexpected, and 
Sarah was not ready to receive him. The parlor was cold, 
and the wood-box nearly empty. Just a few sticks left 
from last night. Two nights in succession. He had nev- 
er done such a thing before. But then, he had something 
more to say about the speech. Did not Sarah think they 
would better change a certain word? He had read it over 
that morning, and it seemed to him it did not sound just 
perfect there. 

Sarah thought perhaps the new word was an improve- 
ment. After a while they drifted on to other subjects. 
Sarah was a bit uneasy, and the fire was getting low. 

She glanced furtively at the clock. It was almost half 
past nine. She opened the stove door and thrust in the 
emergency stick. It fell on the bed of coals, which broke 
and burst out in a shower of sparks. Some fell on her 
dress. 

She felt herself suddenly seized and shaken and set 
on to the sofa, while Rufus kicked the bits of burning 
wood back on to the zinc beneath the stove. Then he 
looked at her sharply and sat down. 

**It didn’t ever do that before,” Sarah said, faintly, as if 
in excuse. ‘‘] wasn’t ever so careless before, Rufus, ever 
since you kept company with me. And that’s been a 
long time.” 

**Has it?” said Rufus. “I didn’t know. Somehow it 
seems so like home here, I didn’t never stop to think 
whether "twas long or short.” 

** It’s five years ago last October,” Sarah said, precisely, 
trying to steady her voice, into which a little nervous 
thrill would creep. ‘‘It’s five years steady you've been 
coming here, Rufus Canfield, and that’s a long time.” 

Rufus nodded his head. ‘‘So ’tis,” he said, thought- 
fully. “ The select-men’s term is only three. I might 
almost have had two terms since I’ve n coming here, 
ee I, Sarah? ‘Tis a pretty long time, and that’s a 

fact.” 

Sarah was staring into the fire. “ Most men don’t keep 


SARAH SMITH’S STEADY COMPANY — 


company with one girl long’s that,” she said, somewhat 
coldly. 

“I know.” He recrossed his knees. ‘You see, they 
don’t find one girl who’s worth it, Sarah. But I have.” 
He looked at her fondly. 

** Unless they mean business,” Sarah concluded, with an 
effort. 

Rufus smiled innocently. 

‘* What I mean is, a man generally finds out long ‘fore 
that whether he wants the girl or not, and if be wants 
her he marries her, and if he don’t, he clears out, and lets 
some one else have a chance.” 

A look of comprehension began to steal across Rufus’s 
face. “ You mean me?” he said, a strange light coming 
into his eyes. 

Then he arose and went over to the sofa and sat down 
beside her. ‘‘ You mean me, Sarah?” he questioned. 

She was crying now. 

‘Somehow I didn’t never look at it that way,” Rufus 
went on, in a meditative voice. ‘It didn’t seem as if I 
needed to say nothing, ‘cause you were all the world to 
me, and I didn’t think there was any world besides you. 
And—and I didn’t want to hurry you, you know. 

“It didn’t seem just fair to say nothing about getting 
married till you was good and ready, though I’ve wanted 

ou awful bad, Sarah, ever—ever since that night Delia 

‘arsons got married. You remember? I most said some- 
thing that night, but I said to myself: ‘You hold on, 
Rufus. You ain't half worthy of her anyway, and it's 
asking a good deal of a girl like that to get married to a 
great booby like you. You just hold on, and maybe some 
day, if you wait long enough, she'll get to like you some, 
if you’re patient.’ 

“I've been hoping, sometime back, you'd kind of 
mention it, but you didn’t seem to be in no hurry. So I 
waited.” He looked at her wistfully. 

Over her head the clock struck ten. ‘I ain't a-going,” 
he said, decisively. ‘‘I ain't a-going, even if ’tis late, till 
you say something, Sarah. And I’ve waited most forever.” 

“I've burnt that last stick,” she said, irrelevantly, 
showing a flushed face. 

“That don’t mind,” he said, drawing her up close. 
“We'll begin and burn my wood now, Sarah.” 


“J HAVE LIVED WITH THE ROSE.” 


THE too free use of perfumes about the person 
has been avoided for many years, and held inad 
missible in good society, the merest hint of a faint 

odor being all that was possibly allowed, syeuntly this 
edict of good taste has not been so —— regarded, and 
such perfumes as violet and sandal-wood, both of them 
expensive ones when pure, together with heliotrope, are 
somewhat in favor again. It is quite likely that the very 
general wearing of large bunches of violets has led the 
way to this. 

t is not easy to eradicate the love ot perfumes any 
way, for the nerves made to appreciate them will always 
demand satisfaction; and since the race, civilized or un- 
civilized, has existed, the love of perfumes has existed 
too. Even animals are sensitive to perfumes; and it used 
to be said that one of the helps of the great horse-tamer 
Rarey was a bunch of violets. 

The sweet and simple jar of the pot-pourri of roses, 
dear to country drawing-rooms, and lending them a sug- 
gestive charm all their own, was a possession of ‘the 
ancients as well as of the moderns. Once there was a 
law passed in Rome forbidding the personal and private 
use of perfumes—not through social or sanitary consid 
erations, but for fear, so large was the use of them, that 
there would not be enough left for the services in the 
temples. One of the imperial ladies, indeed, is said to 
have used in a season more odorous substances than all 
Arabia could have produced that year. 

Emperors, and priests, and people in power, have always 
been lavish in their use of perfumes. Saladin washed 
down the walls of the Mosque of Omar with rose-water, 
to make the Mohammedan heaven more attractive. Some 
of the houris were declared to have bodies of pure musk. 
The Turk has always been more fond of musk than the 
Occidental is. 

At a later period than that of Richard's great foe one 
of the French monarchs—Louis Quinze, we think—used 
a different perfume for every day in the year, although 
some of the shades of variance must have been infinitesi 
mal. It was a poetical custom of the court at about that 
period for two lovers to use the same perfume. 

Our grandmothers, and theirs before them, sometimes 
scented their hair-dressings by means of an apple stuck 
full of cloves and spices, kept a long time in the pomade, 
which was perhaps as simple a method and provided as 
simple an aroma as could have been invented. They 
loved, too, the odor of patchouli, with which everything 
coming from India or China in those rich old days of the 
India trade was loaded—somewhat too powerfully for 
modern taste; but perhaps they loved the scent more for 
its association with the wonderful shawls and scarfs and 
stuffs which it accompanied than for itself. 

Perfumes, used in the toilet, really fell into disfavor 
only when it was learned that they afforded no immunity 
against contagion, and it grew to be understood that they 
were sometimes used as a disguise of the want of cleanli- 
ness. To-day the belle and beauty whose purse or whose 
charm can command natural flowers carries the fragrance 
of the rose with her, but only as the rose itself sheds it. 
And among the extracts of flowers that she allows herself 
to use very daintily—mignonette being so difficult to ex- 
tract that it is rarely to be had, and so expensive that she 
ean rarely have it—violet and heliotrope are her favorites; 
although the genuine violet is also worth a kingdom, as 
one may say, and is very well imitated by orris-root. 
Perhaps perfumes have nowhere been used for a more 
curious purpose than in giving character to various wines, 
as when a teaspoonful and a half of the fluid extract of 
—- is added to a hogshead of poor claret to give it 
a delicious flavor, almost deceiving the connoisseur. 











An Excellent Cosidination. 


The pleasant method and beneficial 
effects of the well known remedy, 
Syrur or Figs, manufactured by the 
CautirorniIA Fie Syrup Co., illustrate 
the value of obtaining the liquid laxa- 
tive principles of plants known to be 
medicinally laxative and ae 
them in the form most refreshing to the 
taste and acceptable to the system. It 
is the one ect strengthening laxa- 
tive, cleansing the system effectually, 
dispelling colds, headaches and fevers 
gently yet promptly and enabling one 
to overcome habitual constipation per- 
manently. Its perfect freedom from 
every objectionable quality and sub- 
stance, and its acting on the kidneys, 
liver and bowels, without weakenin 
or irritating them, make it the idea 
laxative. 

In the process of manufacturing figs 
are used, as they are pleasant to the 
taste, but the medicinal qualities of the 
remedy are obtained from senna and 
other aromatic plants, by a method 
known to the CALIFoRNIA Fie Syrup 
Co. only. In order to get its beneficial 
effects and to avoid imitations, please 
remember the full name of the Company 
printed on the front of every package. 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. NEW YORK, W. Y. 
For sale by all Druggists.—Price S0c. per bottle 
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Genuine 
Farina Cologne 
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the Julichs Place 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents 
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is imitated so closely in bottles and la 

bels that even dealers are sometimes 
‘deceived. The genuine bears the words, 
4 46 ” 
4“ gegenuber dem Julichs Platz, 
% the address of the great Farina distillery ; 
“genentiber dem Julichs-Platz” (opposite 
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LOUISE HOGAN 


With a Colored Frontispiece and 
Many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 


Mothers who care for their children 
generally, and trust them very little to 
the care of nurse-girls, will find a special 
interest and significance in this very in- 
teresting and careful record of this one 
boy's development.—Lutheran Observer, 
Philadelphia. 

Almost every phase of child-life is taken 
up under one condition or another in a 
practical way.— Washington Post. 

There is a fascination in watching the 
gradual unfolding of the little mind. It 
is a complete record of this child’s inner 
life.—Louisville Courter- Fournal. 
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UPERFLUOUS HAIR Permanently Removed. Write for valuable 
scaled information. Mrs. Anna M.Cross, M.D .,3 W 20th St.,N, ¥.City. 
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GOOD FORM 


C 
Bazan has a very large 


Nanov.—Certainly I advise you to have a day a week 
for receiving and_having all your acquaintances meet 
your friend, The conventional and correct way to 
notify your friends of the tinte when you will be at 
home is to send cards to every one on your calling list. 
Use your ordinary visiting-cards with your name and 
address engraved on them, and write on each card 
your day and the receiving hours and your friend's 
name, so that they will read as, 


Mrs. Charles Smith {engraved 
At home 
Fridays in May from four until seven o'clock . written 
To meet 
Miss White 
11 Willowby Avenue {engraved | 


Send the cards in envelopes fitting them exactly, and 
address the envelopes as, 


Mrs. James Brown, 
121 Washington Street, 
City. 


It is not good form to use the term “local” on an en- 
velope, but the name of the city itself, or “city,” or 
nothing but the number and name of the street is 
what is correct and usually seen, For suggestions 
about entertaining on the “days” read answer to 
“A. E. M.,” Bazan No. 12, abd answer to “ Y. H.,” 
Bazan No. 18, 


E..ex A.—You know the old rule that one-sixth of 
the income is what a family should allow for rent. 
You do not tel] me whether rent is to be included in 
the sum of $2500, but I will take it for granted it is, 
and put aside §400 fur that. The horse and carriage 
that your husband keeps on account of his profession 
will make a,littile drain on the income, but allowing 
#600 for this expense, for all the extra expenses, and 
for life-insurance or saving, we are left with $1500. 
According to my personal experience and what I have 
been able to learn of the experiences of others, the 
right division of this for necessary expenses would be : 
$500 a year for food, $100 for coal and wood and gas or 
other means of lighting the house, $200 for servants’ 
wages, $100 for church and charity and medicine, $100 
for small house repairs and house expenses, $500 for 
the personal expenses of husband aud wife. Ten dol- 
lars a week should be allowed for food; thete will be 
one servant, so this is a little over the $8 a week 
which is considered the average for feeding every per- 
son in a family; with care $100 will be enough to 
pay for lighting and heating the house; $14 a month 
is for the wages of the one servant, and $20 extra for 
outside service ; $100 will pay the rent of a pew and 
leave enough to give in charity, and as you will for- 


| tunately not have doctors’ bills this sum will probably 


cover the expenseventailed by any illuess. Daring the 
first year or two of married life the smail repairs and 


| little household articles that have to be constantly re- 
| plenished will not be apt to amount to more than $100 


a year, aud $250 apiece a year is a fair allowance for 
the personal expenses of husband and wife, Ont of 
this the wife will pay for theatre and concert tickets, 
the presents she gives, and any little personal luxuries, 
besides for all ber clothes; the husband for bis cigars 
and tobacco, if he smokes, his club dues, and for all 
his clothes, As far as I can judge, this is the best 
division of the income; bat nobody can take the ex- 


| perience of any one else absolutely for a criterion, 








E. F.—1, Sometfines it is uncomfortably warm in 
the eummer in London during July and August, but 
it is exceptional to have the thermometer register 
more than seventy degrees. 2. Two American gentle- 
women between twenty-five and thirty years of age 
may go to theatres and concerts in London without 
fear of annoyance. Very much the same rules of 
chaperonage obtain in London as in New York, and 
if you are accustomed to go about alone with your 
sister in the latter city in the evening, you may do so 
with the same freedom in London or any other foreign 
city. 3. L would certainly advise you to take the state- 
room with the best ventilation, and to take one alone 
with your sister, even if it will cost more, than to run 
the risk of having roommates. On the Atlantic trans- 
ports, especially, you might be annoyed with unplea- 
saut travelling companions, and if you cannot find 
two women acquaintances to share the cabin with 
you, take it alone, unless you would rather save the 
money and run the risk of having disagreeable people 
with you. 4. The fees one gives on a steamer depends 
on the service demanded. Once when I crossed I 
never saw the stewardess from the time I went on the 
ship until 1 left it, and I did not fee her at all. On 
another voyage I was iil most of the time and re- 
quired a great deal of service from her and the deck- 
steward, and I gave them $5 each, and nothing to the 
table-steward. The people to fee are the room stew- 
ard and stewardess, the deck-steward, and table-stew- 
ard, and head waiter if one has required much service 
from him, the bath-stewardess if one takes baths reg- 
ularly, and the bootblack. The amount to give de- 
pends on what service has been rendered—anything 
from $1 to $5. A good plan is for a woman to fee the 
deck-steward and stewardess when she goes aboard ; 


she is then sure to have their attention, and she need >; 


give only a small fee on the other side, 5. Take one 
large heavy steamer rug—two rugs are not necessary ; 
a soft down cushion for deck use ; besides the steamer 
suit, a warm cape, like a golf cape, which is really an 
essential, and much more necessary than a mackintosh 
or an ulster; heavy boots, which are, if possible, rabber- 
soled; and a soft comfortable steamer hat or cap. 6. 
You will not find the dark thin silk night-gowns ser- 
viceable on the steamer; they would be too cool, Get 
night-gowns made of outing flannel, and, besides, a 
warm presentable wrapper, so that if you are too ill to 
dress to go on deck you may wear the wrapper with 
the cape. You have just the right plan for the ward- 
robe, The dark cloth tailor suit—have a jacket and 
ekirt—bine or black serge is necessary; three wash 
shirt-waists will be sufficient, and one dark and one 
light silk waist. A thin dark foulard silk dress or a 
dress of some light woollen material you will find ne- 
ceseary, and, besides the travelling hat, a small dressy 
bonnet which will look well with both dresses and 
waists, You will not find clothes much cheaper in 
London than here, so you might just as well take the 
cape with you, 











ts of the Bazan are requested to send in their questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. The 
correspondence, and regrets that it cannot answer any letters by mail. 


G, A. D.—When one serves wine to a caller, the cor- 
rect way is to have a maid bring into the parlor a 
small tray covered with a dainty napkin, with a decau- 
ter of sherry, or whatever is served, and two or three 
wineglasees, a little dish of cakes, and two or three 
small napkins. The maid should pass the tray to the 
caller, who pours out her own wine and helps herself 
to the glass and a napkin and a cake; the maid then 
passes the tray to the hostess, who does the sume. It 
is not necessary to serve plates with a glass of wine, 
but the napkins, which prevent soiling one’s gloves, are 
convenient and proper. When the visitor has finished 
the wine the maid should enter, and on the tray re- 
move the empty glasses and the napkins, If pre- 
ferred,the wine may be poured into the glasses in 
the pantry, and the full glasses passed by the maid on 
the tray. 


D. E. F.—Entertain the wedding guests, of about 
ove hundred, in the conventional way—a wedding 
breakfast or reception immediately after the ceremo- 
ny. Read the answer in Bazan No. 10 to “ Colorado” 
and in Bazan No, 15 to “A Very Old Subscriber,” 
you may get some suggestions from them. The easi- 
est way to serve so many guests is from a set table in 
the dining-room ; a few waiters may be necessary, but 
the guests may help themselves, too, without cere- 
mony. A good simple June menu would be iced con- 
sommé, cold jellied tongue, or cold ham sliced very 
thin, with chicken or lobster salad, and dainty sand- 
wiches, ice-cream and cake and strawberries, wedding- 
cake and bonbone, and coffee last of all; the bever- 
ages may be lemonade and a mild claret punch. The 
bridal party may be served with the others or apart at 
a table by themselves. 

It is entirely proper for a bride-elect to take on her 
shoulders the responsibility of buying all the furniture 
for her future home; even if the groom furnishes the 
money to buy the furniture, it is her place to give her 
time and thought to spending it to the best advantage. 
Get the necessary articles first, and have these good, 
durable, and in good taste, The kitchen furnishings 
are most important of all; then the bedroom furni- 
ture, good mattresses and pretty wood or brass or 
white iron beds to start with; and after that the din- 
ing-room chairs and table. 


W. B. L.—It is not necessary to answer a wedding 
invitation to achurch ceremony only. When the form 
* At Home after June first” is engraved in one corner 
it will be enough acknowledgement to call on the bride 
and speak then of having enjoyed being at her wed- 
ding, or, if unable to call, to send her cards after June 
first. It is polite, also, to acknowledge any kind of a 
wedding invitation by a call on the bride's mother 
after the wedding, if such a call is practicable. Even 
though you be better acquainted with the groom than 
with the bride send a present, if you would like to 
show them your good wishes and congratulations; 
they will be sure to appreciate your kindness. 


Martua.—The best form for the wording of at- 
bome cards enclosed with wedding announcements is, 


At Home 
Tuesdays, March the fourteenth and twenty-eighth, 
121 Washington Park. 


It is not conventional to have the bride and groom's 
names, or the bride's name alone, on the cards; nor 
is it as correct to have them read “the second and 
fourth Tuesdays in March,” but the etiquette of these 
little forms differs in different places. It is not regu- 
lar for a husband to receive ceremoniously with his 
wife on her days, even if they are a newly married 
couple; he may, of course, be in evidence, and practi- 
cally help her just as mach as if he stands by her to 
welcome and say good-by to the visitors, but even at 
an evening reception—rather an unusual entertain- 
ment at present—the hostess receives with some of 
her near feminine relatives instead of her husband. 
This is, however, another question of etiquette where 
opinions differ ; the rules I give obtain in the most 
conventional society in New York and our other big 
cities, but if a bride receives informally, perhaps in a 
country town, she may have her husband stand by her 
if she prefers, She must be regulated by the custom 
of the place. 


Nexean.—It will be quite proper for yon to write 
personal invitations to friends or acquaintances of 
your husband, even if they are strangers to you. Usu- 
ally a host gives the invitations for a stag dinner him- 
self, but if his wife gives the entertainment for him 
the invitations may be in her name. As you are to be 








present at the dinner, you should be in the parlor when | 


your guests arrive to welcome them, and your place at 


the dinner table is opposite your husband, with the | 


guest of honor at your right. 
should leave the dining-room is after the dinner has 
been served, when coffee and cigars or cigarettes are 
passed ; all the gentlemen will rise and stand as you 
walk out of the room, and when you have disappeared 
settle back to smoke and enjoy an informal easy time. 
Or, a8 you suggest, the gentlemen may go into the 
library to enjoy their coffee and cigars after you have 
left the dining-room. Usually the hostess at a stag 


dinner takes final leave of her guests for the evening | 


at the dinner table, when she leaves the dining-room ; 
they are then free to enjoy themselves unrestrained 
by her presence the remainder of the evening, to 
smoke, and have a “ men's time,” as they would at a 
club; but if she prefers to say good-by to the guests 
when they leave the house, she may come into the 
parlor as the party breaks up; it is not necessary, how- 
ever, as it is quite correct for her husband on this 
occasion to be the one to “ speed the parting guests." 
What you mean by “a stag party given in the eveh- 
ing” is a little indefinite. If it is a card-party or a 
reception or a “smoker” you, the hostess, would do 
afat the dinner described; you should receive the 
gentlemen when they arrive, and perhaps dispense 
hospitalities at the supper or refreshment table, and 
be present to take leave of the guests when they go 
away. A stag entertainment is essentially for men, 
and a hostess is not a very necessary or very welcome 
feature. If you are not planning to have the stag 


dinner or party for your husband, you must have a 


near relative or intimate friend to act as master of 
ceremonies, and take the burden of entertaining upon 


himself. 


The time when you | 
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THE HOUSEHOLD 














Bazan are requested to send in their 
t leet three weeks before the answers are needed. 
The Bazan hae a very large respondence, and regrets that 


wer any letters by ma 


Have your halls yellow, your dining- 

n and sitting-room green, and your parlor flow- 

ere ed flowers on a white ground, with a dado of 
\ white, or tinted very 
* y Have plain green hangings in the parlor, 
dd hangings iu the dining and sitting rooms, 


the ceiling to be plain 





Avoid having your farniture placed flat against the 
wu Pianos, for instance, are now always brought 
t into the room; and sometimes the most charming 

er is arranged by having the piano in one, its back 
room, and ite seat, a carved old chest of some 

kind me against the wall. A desk can be arranged 


« same way, and the effect is almost as good. A 


ag, of course, for the dining-room; and if you can 
have av Eastern one, so much the better. For window- 

tains use first a thin material—grenadine, dotted 
suelin, fieh-net, or something very soft The lattice- 


work le good for your arches. The frieze of posters 
will have to be arranged with tact and care. Siudy the 
Thus you say you 
Arrange them 
I should have canvas 
y to match my frieze space, and before I put 
ve posters I should paste them on the canvas, not 

y to insure better workmanship, bat also that I 
might etady and arrange them, arriving at some set- 
For the different parts of frieze must be 
ed, repetitions of certain lines must take place 


ition of each one to the other 
have the holiday covers of the Bazar 
vith soune len of sequence, 


exact 


acheme 


in so often, and with all the variety a certain 


y most be preserved. 


Sanpwiou.—lIf you usethat front hall as “living room, 
sitting-room, library, and hall, all in ove,” you must be 
sure to shield it either by a screen or some other ar- 
rangement from the gaze of a visitor just ringing your 
out-door bell. Ael understand it, halle used as living- 
somes first 


provided with a separate entrance quite shut off from 


this particular part, so that the question of insuring 
privac 1 not bother the householder as it must 
ath i 
Ae y have no fireplace to make your centre of in- 
ter t one of your windows—that eastern one— | 
take its place Draw up your sofa at right angles to 
with a emall table at the head. Have flowers in 
that window; make the life about it seem inviting. 


rh n the middle of your hall, or nearer one corner, 
eutre table. I have a great weakness for 
tre tables in living-roome, but the ordina- 
y New York honse is never large enough to hold them 
a ile table 


have a large « 


have your brightest lamp, all the newest 
ooks and magazines, some flowers, a framed photo- 

sph or two, and always space for anybody who wants 

juin the family group with a special bit of work. 
If you have space, bave another reading-tabie and lamp 
somewhere else in the hall for any one who wants spe- 
I think a flowered paper—a white ground, 
remem ber—would be lovely and cheerful on the walls. 
If you mean what I mean by a reddish tan shade to 
to me there is buat one thing 
Bat in 


You must 


cial quiet 


your carpet, then it seems 
o-—to get reddish tones on your walls. 
the choice of these no one can help you 

samples until you get the right shade 
could be varied on the bed-room walls by using 
flowers in red Exquisite chintzes come 
now for ten cente a yard. Your bed-room might 
be hang with these. Large firms will always send you 


stripes or 


sulples, 


Tomasina.—Put a cool light matting on the floor— 

winter a rug over it. My experience with apart- 
ments convinces me that everything in them ought to 

washed oftener than in a house, and that carpets 
have no place there. 1 like your furnitare, and I agree 
with you in thinking that an overcrowded bed-rvoom, 
especially when it is “darkish,” has an almost chok- 
ing effect upon its occupant. Get a large-flowered pa- 
per with a white ground,and run it up to within sixteen 
luches of your ceiling, placing the picture-rod there. 
Keep your frieze and your ceiling white. This plan 
will rob you of noue of your light, while giving you 
olor. If this does not appeal to you, though I hope it 
will, get a very light yellow paper, ramning that up to 
within twenty Inches or more of the ceiling, and then 
have a deep frieze of flowers, the curtains at your win- 
dows to mateh the (rieze. This is a pretty fashion, 
bat requires, I think, a somewhat larger room than any 
found in the ordinary apartunents of the day. 


A. 8. K 


If your porch forme part of the ovly en- 
he house, you can hardly make of it a loun- 

Besides all that, its size is against you 
rhe more *evere your treatment, then, the better. Put 
perfectly formal benches against the rail on either side, 
painted white like the trimmings, and carry cushions 
there when you want to eit outeide, bat never leave 
hem, af you would on a different kind of porch. 
Along the ruil pat bexes filled with growing planta. 
The pink geranium, it seems to me, would be mach 
prettier against the gray of your stone-work than even 
the red. | am inclined, too, to an awning of dark 
green denim. The manufacturer will object to the 
material and the color, but other persous have suc- 
ceeded in coercing him, and perhaps you may. Have 
you seen those hanging flower-baskets made only of 
green,and shaped like a ball? Hang some of those 
over the flower-boxes, Let the whole thing be for 
this year a bower of green and pink. But for another 
year, and for many years after, arrange for vines. A 
roge-tree tralned over your porch and tacked against 
the wall, or a honeysuckle, would be exquisite. 


- g-place 


_ 





wiginated in the dwellings which were | 
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|THE HOUSEHOLD 


Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. 
The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail. 


Cursqua.—You are going to move into a cottage, 
and want my advice about new curtains, What is 
most fashionable? For cottages, now and always, 
simple materials, chintzes, wash fabrics, never wool- 
lens, and only occasionally and ander peculiar circum- 
stances silk. Woollen fabrics do not belong to a cot- 
tage, and silk is as inappropriate as diamonds on a 
woman who is marketing or shopping. Use muslin 
curtains and chintzes over them, or else some of the 
denims, which come plain or stamped. Corduroys 
and jute velours are appropriate in a cottage. Blue is 
better in a bed-room than almost anywhere else, be- 
cause the white of the hangings and the bed tends to 
soften it, and other distracting colors are not apt to be 
introduced. Never use pillow-shams ; embroider your 
pillow-cases ; use a spread which can fold over them, 
or have only a stiff round bolster, covered with the 
same material which is used for your coverlid, and put 
your pillows away in the closet during the day. No- 
thing is much prettier in a cottage, however, than 
white bed -furnishings and embroidered linen cases. 
The bed valance matches the cover, and is generally of 
the same material, unless the cover be of Marseilles or 
of too heavy a fabric to hang well. 


Eeyrt.—You might make a frieze of your posters, 
dividing each one with a narrow black beading, each 
poster being of the same length. But do let me 
counsel you against making any such attempt unless 
you have some good examples. Moreover, you would 
be apt to tire of them. None of these fads are to be 
indulged in by those of moderate means, who cannot 
afford to change their minds as often as they choose. 

Frappé is an adjective and not a noun. When 
champagne or wine is cooled and brought vearly to 
the point of freezing, but not allowed to become solid, 
it is frappé. Coffee is sometimes treated in that way 
for teas in summer, and is delicious 


Lypia Vaw V.—I deeply regret any delay, and only 
hope you have not been seriously inconvenienced 
Let me beg you not to attempt a Turkish room ata 
summer watering-place ; you would only be catering 
to a cheap order of patrons. Turkish, Persian, Japan- 
ese rooma, and the like, do not really belong to our 
country and our conditions, and must always be more 
or less of an anomaly, except in hwuses so large that 
some seuse of the home is voluntarily sacrificed to 
that of the musenm Moreover, except to very 
wealthy persons, good Turkish materials are impos- 
sible, and at best one would only be reproducing the 
Cheaper aud not the better order of Tarkish mansions. 
If I wished to reproduce anything I would attempt 
something belonging to this country, even if l went as 
far south as Mexico for it, or to some of the other 
Spanish settlements where cool open spaces are al- 
ways provided, green plants and fountains. The 
sample of green which you enclose is good, but too 
light. You would be bothered with it. Get a darker 
shade, but the sume tone. Take up the red carpet 
and put down a matting and rugs, or bave a hard- 
wood floor. Put window-boxes with flowers in the 
windows, aud awnings. Get wicker farnitare— it 
comes now in lovely shades of greeun—and cushion it 
with green or in a flowered chintz. In this way you 
begin at once to get a seuse of coolness without hav- 
ing cold colors, and you can make the room a pleasur- 
able retreat, always gratifying the eye with its repose- 
fal tones and pretty fowers. A wooden cirtain-pole 
gilded and cut like a spear—it must be well done, of 
course—and over this pole a drapery, wound grace- 
fully and not falling all the way te the floor, is a 
fashion in certain old houses where the windows are 
high, and it has been adopted to-day in many others. 
Under this your soft white muslin curtain must fall, 
because nothing is prettier in summer than a white 
curtain swayed by the breeze in some cool and pleasant 
room. Try the poles and these draperies in all your 
rooms, varying your draperies, but not your curtains. 
Plain poles are good if you can do no better. 


Catuxuine.— Your rogs are so positive in tone, that 
they must necessarily be considered when buying your 
wall-papers. They are also so different from each 
other that you could hardly bring your two adjoining 
rooms into one scheme. For your green carpet with 
the rose figure, you must get a rose paper or a flower- 
ed one on a white ground. I prefer the latter sngges- 
tion, the flowers of the paper suggesting the rose tone 
of the figure. Let the flowers be large. When you 
come iuto the next room, however, where the carpet 
is dark bine, and the mixed figare of its decoration a 
large one, the paper ought to be plain, to add a sense 
of repose. The blue of your sample is nearly black, 
to repeat it on the walls would be bad. To repeat the 
terra-cotta would also be bad, and destroy the adjuoin- 
ing room. Therefore take the sage green suggested 
in the figure and build up from that, being careful 
that it will not clash in tone with the green carpet ad- 
joining. You must make the experiment yourself. If 
the sage green is not possible, try a dull yellow with 
a deep frieze. 


Detawane.—Rice-water is merely water in which 
rice has been botled, and the water should not be 
“thick "—hardly even of the consistency of very thin 
gruel. Yon will be able to jadge of the consistency 
by a few experiments; the water must have only a 
suggestion of stiffening. With the gum-arabic water 
it is much the same; have the water a little sticky to 
the touch, but not like glue. These things must be 
used comparatively as are ammonia and borax. 
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HAVE YOU SEEN 


Harper’s 


Portrait Catalogue 
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books described and classified 


under History, Travel, and De- | 
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| miscellany, includes Leslie Stephen's 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


BOOKS 


THE LIBRARY CHAIR, 


GENUINE lover of books has no fuller 

sense of enjoyment than when, Juxuri- 

ously seated in a library chair beside 
a table piled high with new books, he pauses, 
not sure which volume to choose first for 
the evening's entertainment. Beside him 
and within reach of his hand is the last no- 
ble addition to the Biographical Edition of 
Thackeray. A very stately row of books on 
the library sheif will be completed when 
this volume of Bullads and Miscellanies 
takes its place beside its predecessors. Mrs. 
Ritchie’s introduction is especially charm- 
ing, giving many particulars of the Thack- 
eray family history, going back to the early 
people of the race and deseribing the place 
in Yorkshire from whence the great author's 
ancestors came. ‘They were tall, ang we 
ple, with marked apenas aud clear, ark 
eyes, simple, serious. They were school- 
masters, parsons, doctors, Indian civil ser- 
vants, and some Officers thrown in to give us 
an air.” Pictures made by Mrs. Ritchie’s 
graphic pen of Archdeacon Thackeray and 
his wife are supplemented by their portraits, 
the one representing a singularly handsome 
man in full wig, gown, and bands, the other 
an old lady seated in a red velvet chair, with 
long white gloves up to her elbows, a gray 





dress with short frilled sleeves made in the | 
fashion of George the Third's time, a white | 


kerchief folded and tucked away into black 
velvet bands, a quaint cap with a frill to it 
tied under her chin. This lady’s sixteenth 
child, William Makepeace, was the grand- 
father of our W. M. Thackeray, Among 
the sisters of this older William Makepeace 
was Charlotte, whom Mrs. Ritchie recalls as 
& personage, a charming great-aunt. ‘‘I 
loved her, as who did not love that laughing, 
loving, romantic, handsome, humorous, in- 
dolent old lady? Shy, expansive in turn, she 
was big and sweet-looking, with a great look 
of my father.” 

Interesting as are the reminiscences of 
these delightful men and women, who were 
strong and vital, and seldom commonplace, 
the predominant feeling as one reads is of 
gratitude to the gifted daughter who so 
worshipped her father that she bas been able 
to set him forth to his lovers of all lands 
in something better than the ordinary bi- 
ography. One has been driving, walking, 
visiting with Thackeray; one has been re- 
ceived on the footing of a friend of the 
family: one can never read The Newcomes or 
Esmond or Vanity Fair again without an 
added interpretation if one has allowed 
Anne Ritchie to introduce him to her father. 
This volume, besides its store of ballads and 
its essays, critical reviews and fragments of 
** Life 
of Thackeray,” and a complete bibliography 
of his works. 


Ts occupant of the library chair is often 
asked to read aloud, and tw a listening 
group composed in part of the lady who is 
forbidden to use her eyes by lamp-light, the 
old gentleman in the corner, the boy who has 
finished his lessons and may sit up for a 
half-hour before going to bed, and the girls 
who are embroidering a table-cloth as a gift 
to a bride the obliging reader cannot pre- 
sent a more entertaining choice of stories 
than those by Charles E. Carry], called The 
River Syndicate, Everybody likes the mys- 
tery and marvel of a detective story, and the 
more intricate the plot, the more improbable 


| the situations, the deeper grows our anxiety 


| stories grouped within these covers. 





| 


Useful | 


to unravel what seems so tangled of = 
“The 
House over the Way” and ‘‘ Mrs. Porter's 
Paragon” are peculiarly adapted to amuse a 
circle of listeners. Some of us have been 
in a position similar to that of Mrs. Porter, 
and have been duped by paragons as clever 
and modest as was hers: few of us have 
ever been confronted with a mystery in an 
eminently respectable house over the way; 
but then we never know what good fortune 
may be awaiting us in future days and 
veighborhoods. ‘The ‘*‘ Asper Agency ” and 
**The Colonel’s Desk” are rather grewsome, 


| we shouki make a point of becoming ac 
quainted with the flora of our special locali- 


whose company we may. pass many agree 
able hours. 


but not to be omitted on that account, and | 


both contain moral lessons of a high order. 
On the whole, The River Syndicate is a book 
to be recommended as pleasing and divert- 
ing. And one will not be surprised if the 
next volume picked up shall, by way of con- 
trast, be by Mr. Hamblen Sears, whose Fur 
and Feather Tales conveys a wholesome im- 
pression of life in the open, with crisp cold 
air blowing in one’s face, keen starlight, 
snow drifting lightly over the fallow fields, 


the dawn lifting in the east, the stir of the | 


chase, the sportsman’s indifference to hard- 


| O gracious Father! pity these our ways, 


ships, and the hunter’s cool persistence in | 


the chase and tranquil patience while wait- 
ing for the game to come within reach of a 
shot. Mr. Sears writes in a straightforward 
manly fashion, of clean and wholesome ex- 
periences; between the lines one reads that 
sport in his case is not the object of life, but 
simply its occasional recreation, and one sees 
how much nerve and fortitude is needed 
by the hunter—qualities also useful in the 
pursuits of business life. Fur and Feather 
Tales is beautifully illustrated by Frost, 
Tavernier, and Jaccaci, and the scenes in 
which the incidents described took: place 
are on both sides uf the Auiuntic. 


public always wonder which part 

of a successful work was done by 
Smith, which by Jones. Smith and Jones, 
however, keep their own secrets, aud do not, 
as a rule, confide the story of their joiner- 
work to those whose proviuce is to read. 
William McLennan and J. N. Mcliwraith 
are the Smith and Jones who have wrought 
together firmly in The Span o’ Life. 


W HEN authors collaborate, the outside 


The Span o’ Life’s nae lang eneugh, 
Nor deep eneugh the sea, 

Nor braid eneugh this weary warld 
To part my Love frae me. 


The romance of early Canadian ce 
furnishes the material for a novel of thrill- 
ing adventure, in which the hero has man 





perils, many escupes, many misunderstand- 
ings, but bears himself like the stainless 
gentleman he is, through every disaster, and | 
so endears himself to the reader that his 
final union with the lady of his love is a 
theme for congratulation. Why do so many 
writers find it incumbent upon them to make 
their stories end unhappily? The gentle | 
reader in the library chair indulges in a sigh 
of relief when a book concludes, as does The 
Span o’ Lape, in the good fortune of all 
parties, and the prospect of their enduring 
joy. 

ITH THE FLOWERS.—As summer's 


return invites us to out-door saunter- 
ing and jaunts into the woods and meadows, 


ty. Mrs. Caroline A. Creevey, in her ex- 
cellent manual, Mlowers of Field, Hill, and 
Swamp, is a friendly and familiar guide, in 


A glance at her table of con- 
tents is captivating, for she has arranged her 
chapters in a sequence which leads from the 
river-banks and brooks, beside swamps and 
bogs, through wet meadows and dry fields 
and waste places, to the open woods, the 
hill-sides, and the deep cool forests. The 
book is not the recreation of an amateur; it 
is the production of a scientific student, who 
knows how to make botany a restful and re- 
freshing occupation. Under Mrs, Creevey’s 
leadership one learns to kuow the plauts, 
their ways, their preferences, and their diver- 
sity. Toclassify them, to know their family 
aud their history, their cousins, near and re 
mote, and their moods and possibilities, one 
must of course study, but the study is robbed 
of difficulty and converted from a toil toa 
pastime by this fascinating book. We may 
add that the artistic illustrations, lavish and 
uccurate, leave nothing to be desired. 


OVE’S SHADOW. 


STANDING in sunny gurden-peace, 
one day, 
I heard a lisping voice, and look- 
ing down, 
Saw, childwise-lifted, pleading face 
And eyes of brown 
Of my sweet baby daughter, 
‘Tiss me!” she suid, 
And balanced tiptoe in her birdlike grace, 
The bonnet tumbling from her golden head. 
I stooped, with sudden rapture wild, 
To kiss my child,— 
When, with a little sobbing start of dread, 
*O papa! ’oo put out my sun!” she cried, 
**And I's af‘aid!” 
Ah, true! To kiss my little maid, 
I needs had flung my shadow over her: 
And, lo! the earth, the flow'rs, the heaven, 
darkened were, 

And her child-soul was terrified! 





May. | 


So God, sometimes—aye, very oft!— 

Stooping to kiss His child, His precious one, 

With tenderness so swift and soft, 

Shuts out with face divine the earthly sun, 

And seems to shadow whom he loves. Ah 
me, 

We are so blind unto His way! 

Like baby May, 


Love's passing shade is all of love we see. 





Our childish ways and thoughts! Here at 
Thy feet | 

Like babes we stand, 
Loving Thee with a love not yet complete, | 
] 


| So easily offended, sensitive, 


Yet unto Thee, like child’s-love, very sweet, 
The pearl of all that we can give | 
Into Thy hand. 
Better, perhaps, our love should not be wise! | 
Thou seest us through and through 
With Thy so pitiful and tender cyes, 
And smilest, as we do ] 
On children, loving them the more 
For sweet allowances made o’er and o’er. 
James Buckwam. 








Columbia Bevel-Gear Chainless, 


It has found favor with all classes be- 


cause it gives no trouble. It is always 
ready to ride. There is no deterioration of 
its running qualities no matter what the 
conditions of road or weather. A Co- 
lumbia of the highest grade throughout. 
Compare it part for part with any other 
bicycle and your investigation will be re 
warded by proof after proof of its admitted 
superiority. 

Examine it. Test it. Try it. That is 
what we did for months before it was of- 
fered for sale. 

CHAIN WHEELS. Columbias and Hart- 
fords are the most popular chain bicycles 
because they contain more desirable features 
than can be found in other chain wheels, 

Vedette Bicycles are strong and reliable. 

Prices $75 to $25. 
POPE MFC. a Hartford, Conn. 


Noencl) 
Constable K>Co. 


Ladies’ 


Furnishings. 


Cotton Underwear. 
Paris Made 
Batiste Night Robes, 

Lace and Embroidered Jupons, 
Corset Covers. 
Imported Golf Petticoats. 
Dotted Swiss Matinées, 
Fancy Mull Wrappers, 
Allover Embroidered Shirt Waists. 


Broadooy A 1 916 st. 


NEW YORK. 


tm OMO 
Is the only perfect 


s Shield 


-, Specified by 
ladies’ tailors 
~ \4 where. 


No Rubber. 
No Chemicals. 


Is the only shield that 
is absolutely odorless 
and impervious. 
























leading 
every 


Every Pair 
Warranted. 
your dealer does 
keep them, send 
25 cents for sampl: 
pair. lilustrated book 
let free. 


OMO MFG.CO., 
Middletown, 
Conn. 


MAISON 
LAFERRIERE 


28, RUE TAITBOUT, PARIS 


Reminds its numerous American 
Lady-Customers who honour this 
firm with their orders that ym Be will 
always find there the most splen 
assortment of the very latest ~~ 
velties created in 


" ROBES ", MANTEAUX 
ad COSTUMES 


Patented Furnisher to H. R. H. the Princess 
of Wales. 
v 





FATICUE 


and lassitude so common in mide 
summer are promptly relieved by 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Genuine bears name Horsford’s on wrapper. 








SE H O PPI N ¢ and business.of all kinds 
in New York by aladyof 

exnerience, taste, &c., without charge. Circuler 
references. MiSS A. LON b, C6 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 











A YOUNG HISTORIAN, 
Now, Davin, now pip Wasnineron’s 
“PLeASK, SIR, WITH HARD-sHIPs,” 
THE BOOTBLACK AND THE ADMIRAL. 


I'w just o# proud of Dewey 
No Rockerbilt of 


No mi maire it 


m a feller well can be, 
Vandergonld can like him more than me; 

ll the world, no matter what his man, 

le in Dewey and the things that Dewey done 


Can take more pric 


But they have much the best of it in makin’ Dewey think 
That t ‘re the only pebbles when it comes to meat and drink ; 
They're and a-blowin’ in their stoff 


In wads so big you'd hardly think the world could hol@ enough. 


mkin’ him to dinner, 


They're sendin’ ewords out to him that are made o’ solid gold, 
Ei h to fill hie cabin and to steek his bleomin’ hold ; 
They're b city houses and a-givin’ ‘em to him 

In such a way as I showld think would make his thinker swim. 
Bat I—1 ain't got nothin’ for to show him what I think, 


But you cau bet I'll not set by and get the rinky-dink! 

An’ what I kin. do I will do, and sort of kinder teach 

These millionaires they're not the oulg pebbles on the beach 
So I have w ten Dewey just a single little line 
To offer him the 
And told him if he call on me I'd blow him off right here, 
To just a half a portion of a nickel’s-worth of beer! 


freedom of a patent-leather shine 


Riouany Le Gotsiwoe. 
——~»—--— 
* Henry says your hosband is a bear in Wall Street,” 
“ Well, as long 
Smith. 


said Mre. Jones. 
1 he is a lamb at home I don't much care,” said Mrs, 
eee 

Chappie had just retarned from a visit to England. 

* Now, my dear boy,” said his friend who met him on the pier, “ keep 
your mouth shut Don't say a word to the Custom-honse people.” 

* Fawney, now !" said Chapple *Auml why, me deah fellah ? 

“ Beeause they'll make you pay duty on that new Englisch accent of 
yours ° 

* Quite so!” said Chapple. 

And he emaggtied it in. 
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ARMY Cross THE DeLAwaAnnt?” 





BLACK SATURDAY 


There . was. great excitement 
tecongh all the house when Mrs. 
Ba uday returned to her subur- 


w, who were visiting her. She 
was breathless when she reached 
the house; but when she had en- 
joyed a cup of Oolong she became 
calm, and was able to answer ques- 
tlons relating to the day's cam- 
paign rationally. 

“I hope you didn’t go and for- 
get that parasol for me 7” said her 
sister 

“I didn't,” replied the shopper ; 
“and I got one for $1 87, marked 
down from $2 50, white pongee 
silk lined with light green-—a per- 
fect uty.” 

Then the sister-in-law had her 
inning: 

“ Did you get that cloth match- 
ed?’ 

“TI did,” replied the shopper, 
with asmile; “and I struck a bar 
gain in a three-yard remnant.” 

“And what did you have for 
luncheon ?” asked the delighted 
sister-in-law 

“Lobster salad and sponge- 
cake," replied the shopper, plea- 
santly, “and it cost only thirty- 
three cents.” 

**Why, how delightfnl!” cried 
both, clapping their hands. “ And 
what else did you bay 7?” 

“Let me see,” said the shopper, 
reflectively: “I got.a cut-glass 
pickle-dish, a new kind of coffee- 
yet, a purple piano-scarf, and then 

got you each a tea gown for a 
present, and—” 

“What color are they 7” asked 
both, with the feverish intensity 
ot a couple of Commercement 
buds. 

“ Yours is a pale pink, and yours 


MR. SHIVVERS TRIES HEROIC TREATMENT. 


“Um-m-m!" said Mr. Shivvers, thoughtfally, laying down his 4 
“1 believe there is something in that.” soos ii 
“In what ?” asked Mrs. Shivvers. 


ban home from a protracted sho “ Why, in their * Health Hints for the Helpless’ they say that the re- 
ping tour. She had not only action and after-glow of cold moruing baths is an infailible care for 
shop for herself, but had neuralgia and rheamatiam,” explained Mr. Shivvers. 

pes for her sister and her sister-in- “Cold water right out of the spigot, without any warm water at all?” 
a 


cried Mrs. Shivvers. 

“ Certainly,” replied Mr. Shivvers. 

“0-o-0-0b | I couldn't,” shuddered Mrs, Shivvers. 

Mr. Shivvers smiled a superior smile. 

“Of course it is rather heroic treatment, and uires considerable 
moral as well as physical courage, but to a man convinced of its efficac 
that is of no consequence,” he said, complacently, “ and I certainly shall 
give ita fair trial. Besides,” he continued, fortifying his sudden resolu- 
tion, “ it-is not one sudden freezing plunge, but a gradual immersion 
while you very slowly count six. Like this: one, and you put in one 
foot; two, you put in the other; three, you sink upon one knee; four, 
you kneel on both; five, you plunge if your arms; and six, you immerse 
your body. So, after all, it is not so very dreadful. Yes, I shall certainly 
try it to-morrow morning.” : 

However, Mr. Shivvers did not seem so enthusiastic in the morning. 
His wife let the cold water run, according to his instractions, until the 
tub was full to overflowing, but, in spite of reiterated information to that 
effect, be still lingered in » 

** Jeremiah,” cried Mrs. Shivvers at last, from the burean, where she 
was doing up her hair, “ this is the eleventh time I’vecalled you, and you 
just must fF up. You'll be late for brenkfast as itis. You needu’t try 
that bath if you are afraid of it,” she added, with a laugh 

Slowly and reluctantly Mr. Shivvers crept out from under the warm 
covers, silently casting a look full of reproach upon his smiling spouse, 
and into the.bath-room, with the laggard step of one who has something 
weighing upon bis mind. Then there wax a long, a very long, wait. Nor 
was it wntil his wife had several times exhorted him to “ Hurry up, Jere- 
miah !” that she heard him say, 

“0-0-0-0ne. Ouch! Gosh!” 

Then there was another walt, and another cxhortation. 

“ T-t-t-t-twoooo. Ow-ow-ow-wow !” 

Another wait and exhortation. 

** Th-th-th-th-th-three-e-e-e-e-e,” next came chattering from the bath- 
room, immediately followed by a blood-cardling shout and a tremendous 
splash. Then there was a succession of agonized yells, and what Mre. 
Shivvers at first took for a streak of lightning flashed out of the bath- 
room, plunged into bed, and rolled itself tightly up in the covers, 

“Why, Jeremiah !” gasped Mrs. Shivvers. 

Mr. Shivvers simply glared and shivered. 

“Woman,” be growled, when he could contro! his chattering teeth, 
“did you leave that cake of soap in the bottom of the bath-tab on pur- 
pose 7” Avex. Riokerms 


/ ———>——— 
4 pale sea-green trimmed with—" 
“ When will they be out ?” THE SHIP. 


“On . Saturday,” replied the 
shopper, “ and I can hardly wait.” 

Just then a load of coal came 
rattling up the road, and they 
popped their heads out of the 
window to see if it was the express-wagon. 

“Not till Saturday, and this is only Thursday!” they said in chorus, 
and looked quite as despondent as a couple of chickens that had been 
standing out ip the rain all night. 

* Do yon think it possible that they will be here 


LONGFELLOW KIPLINGIZED. 


She starts, she moves, she seems to shake 
With the thrill of life in her garboard strake ; 
With one exulting joyous jamp 

From Bulwark Plate to Stringer Pump 

She leaps into the foaming NACL+H,0. 





to-morrow ?” they asked, hopefully. 

“IT don’t think so,” replied the shopper, “ be- 
cause there is a.great rash jast now; bat they 
will come in good condition, because I. bonght a 
trunk, and all the things are to be packed in it.” 

“ What! a whole trunkfal ?” they asked. 

* Yes,” said the shopper; “ you see, the hats 
took up so mach room in the big boxes that—” 

“ What hats 7” they almost shrieked. 

“ Oh, jast wait until you see them.” 

“ We can't wait.” 

“ Neither can I,” said the shopper, “but we 
muet. It will soon be Saturday, although it 
ecems that Saturday will never come.” 

But finally it did come, bright and rosy—almost 
as bright and rosy as the faces of the three women, 
who received the expreseman as if he were an 
Eastern potentate when he knocked at the back 
door. ¢ 

They signed the receipt, and asked, 

“Have you the key of the trunk 7” 

“No,” he replied. 

* And it isn’t tied to the trank !” they cried. 

“No,” explained the expressman. “Those de- 
prenent stores always send the key, for safety, 
xy mail. You ought to get it by Monday or Tucs- 
day.” 

And the three women looked at one another, 
clasped their hands in sorrow, and uttered never a 
word, but seemed paralyzed by despair. 


qenienmaa 

Wealthy philanthropists with a widespread 
reputation for generosity sometimes receive ap- 
peals for help better calculated to touch their 
risibles than their pocket-books. This was true 
of a Boston philanthropist who received the ful- 
lowing letter: 

* Smn,—Knowing of your kind hart and how 
you have more money than you know what to do 
with I rite to request that you send 
me enough to buy a sootable trewsoe 
for a girl who is going: to.marry a 
young man who drives a ice cart bat 
whose folks are well off. I could 
get along with fifty dolers, but if 
you make it 75 it would be better, 
and if you could spare an even 
bund I could come out real 
swell and have some left to furnish 
with. Kindly send rite off for it 
is to come off in three weeks and 
it. will keep me hustling .to git 
ready even if I git only a fifty 
doler outfit. Of course I would 
invite you to the wedding but you 
needn't feel obliged to come for we 
ain't in the same set and you'd 
feel out of place if you did come. 
But plese send the money and I 
will bles you to my dying day.” 

oe - 

The distingniehed re- 
viewer of Life in noti- 
cing a book says that 
* from Japan to Dawson 
City is quite a jump.” 
We agree with him, but 
we don't see why he 
enid it, We have read 
the book he was review- 
ing, and the author 
never claims to have 
jumped . that . distance. 
Furthermore, we should 
not have believed it if he 
had 

ee 


“When you get in a 
crowd, my dear,” said 
Mr. Winkles to bis wife, 
“always look out for 
a) any 

“I'm not afraid of 
them,dearest,”"anewered 
Mre. Winkles. “They 
can't pick my pocket.” 

“ That's just like = 
women,” sald r. 
Winkles—" always #80 
eure, Pray tell me why 
you couldn't have your 
pocket picked.” 

“Because I haven't 
gotatny,” answered Mrs. 
Winkles, proudly. 

a 

“New York is a beau- 

tiful city, but it always 

























































seems to me like a BUSINESS. 
town on a spree. There . ” “ww OR’ . you ; 
, A REAL ARTIST is something: alcoholic Lieutenant For, “Wuex | consipen MYSELF worTHY or You, Manutine, I wre 

F ~— _* about it,” said ~ the PROPOS¥. i 

The Elder. “You 6aY We 1 AN ARTIST, MY DAR; WHAT sonTr visitor. r ; . Madeline, “1 surros« 1 CAN WAIT A REASONABLE LENGTI OF TIMK FOR YOU TO CON- 
ov AN Antisr? Doms We PADNT, PLAY, On where?” “You are mistaken.” SIDER.” 

. a : , : said. the resident. “ It ? : . 

The Younger, “OW §O, AUNTIE: BUT HK HANDLES A CHAFING-DISH ien’t aleohol—ii’s Tam- Lieutenant Fox, “ Tues WHAT DO YOU SAY IF YOU GIVK ME A FURLOUGH OF THIRTY 
BKAUTIFULLY.” many hel” pays?” 





